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Notes. 


YESTERDAYS IN OLD EDINBURGH. 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TRADER. 


In the Royal Mile of the city of Edinburgh, 
in the days of long ago, many notables had 
their location. The district was closely 
congested, but in that area there was much 
that was associated with the political history 
of the country and the municipal records 
of the city of Edinburgh. 

It was in Mylne Square that the mer- 
chants to be referred to had their place of 
business. It was not confined to one branch 
of trade, but might be looked upon as a store 
where articles of every description could 
be purchased. There the brothers Lindesay 
had their place of merchandise. 

The family originally hailed from Inver- 
eskendy in the parish of Edzell, and must 
have come to Edinburgh towards the end 





of the seventeenth century. That they had 
entered the service of the city is shown by 
the fact that Robert was second Bailie in 
1732, and Alexander third Bailie in 1733. 
The latter had been married some six years 
prior to that, and as an example of the 
proclamation of marriage prevalent at the 
time his may be quoted :— 
Edinb‘, 7 March, 1727. 

That Alex™ Lindesay, son to the deceast Mr 
John Lindesay of Invereskendy, in the parish of 
Edzell, and Margaret Lindesay, daughter to the 
Deceast George Lindesay of Lethnot, are orderly 
proclaimed through sea! Churches of this City 
three sea! Lords Days in order to marriage, and 
no objections made why the same may not be 
solemnized, is certified by 

J. LENNOX, Sess. Clerk. 

One of the Edinburgh family was Com- 
missioner at Swinside in Roxburghshire for 
the Duke of Roxburghe, and a son of his, 
who had received his education in Edin- 
burgh, afterwards became Provost of the 
Royal Burgh of Jedburgh. At first his 
intention had been to go abroad, as may be 
gathered from the following letter, the writer 
of which was a partner in the banking house 
of Coutts Brothers & Co., which at the 
time had its premises on the second floor 
of the President’s Stairs, Parliament Close, 
Edinburgh. The letter was to the Earl of 
Panmure, and is as follows :— 

My Lorp,—M’ Robert Lindesay, who delivers 
this letter to you, is the son of a very worthy man 
in the country, who has a good many friends 
in Angus, and connected with a good many of 
your Lordship’s friends in that county. I have 
therefore promised to recommend him to your 
Lordship, as your Lordship giving him a little 
countenance may be of great use to him. The 
young lad has been educated as a surgeon here, 
and goes abroad to endeavour, I presume, to get 
into some employment in the hospitalls. He has 
carried with him several recommendations, par- 
ticularly to his chief the Earl of Crawfurd. I beg 
your Lordship will forgive the freedom I use, and 
I am, my Lord, your Lor’p’s most obedt. humble 
servt. JOHN COUTTS. 


Edinburgh, 6 April, 1748. 

What the influencing reasons are is not 
known, but young Lindesay, if he went 
abroad, did not finally settle there. The 
father’s home being near Jedburgh, it is 
natural to suppose the idea of his starting 
as a surgeon in the county town would find 
favour with the family. At any rate, he 
did so, and evidently was able to build up 
a good practice and occupy a good position, 
for he was elected to the office of Provost 
about 1777. It was the daughter of this man, 
Isabella, who so captivated the poet Robert 
Burns while on his Border tour in 1787. But 
to return to the city, and review the affairs 
of the merchant brothers. 
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Alexander was tacksman of the Weigh 

House, which, as we learn from ‘ Chambers’s 
Gazetteer of Scotland,’ was established by 
King James in 1477. From the same 
authority it is gathered that the spire was 
taken down, 
“according to Arnot, about a hundred years 
before the period he wrote (1776), and from that 
time till 1822 the body of the house only remained, 
a mass of deformity on the public street. The 
Weigh-House stvod detached from all other build- 
ings at the head of the West Bow, on a piece of 
ground which had been conferred upon the Burgh 
by David II. in the year 1352. It consisted of 
two storeys, the lower of which was used for 
weighing goods, while the upper was leased by a 
dealer in butter and cheese.’ 

In 1748 the Bailie’s introm’‘ssions were 
thus certified :— 

I, Robert Fleming, Printer in Edinburgh and 
present City Treasurer, grant’ me to have received 
from Bailie Alexander Lindesay, merchant in 
Edinburgh, the sum of Forty three pounds eight 
shillings and ten pence eight twelfths of a penny 
sterling, and that as the remaining bidding money 
and one quarter's tack-duty of the tack granted 
to him by the Good Town of Edinburgh of the 
Weighage dues of the Weigh-house of Edinburgh, 
viz. from the term of Martinmas last to the term 
of Candlemas next, being forehand payment as 
provided by the said tack. In witness whereof I 
have written and subscribed these presents at 
Edinburgh this twenty third Day of November 
one thousand seven hundred and forty eight years. 

R. FLEMING, Tr. 

Consideration may be given to some of 

the terms in vogue in the city at the time :— 
Edinburgh, March, 1753. 

Received from Bailie Alexr. Lindesay, Mercht., 
for the annual subsistence of the Orphan Hospital 
eight shillings and four pence sterling payable at 
Martinmas last, conform to an obligation granted 
by him thereanent. 
WILLIAM BRAIDWOOD, Tres. 

The rating for the itinerants worked out 
as in this receipt :— 

Edinburgh the 23" day of Feby. 1741— 
Received from Bailie Alexr. Lindesay, Merct., four 
shillings sterling, as his Voluntary Contribution 
for maintaining the Begging-Poor of this City, 
the four weeks ending 28 Febry. Coll by me 

Jo. FERGUS. 

A sum of 201. Scots was demanded as 
proportion of the new supply granted to the 
King, and payable in 1732 and 1733, while in 
1760 (including watch money) it amounted 
to 571. Scots, or 41. 15s. sterling. The 
receipt in the latter case is signed by James 
Ramsay. For 13 windows, in 1760, the 
occupant was charged 6s. 6d., and 1s. for 
house duty. For. his seat in the Tolbooth 


Kirk of Edinburgh the holder was called 
upon to pay ll. sterling for the year; but, 
on the other hand, as indicated by William 
Young’s receipt, 34 carts of coals cost 81. 10s. : 
the size of the cart is not stated. 





It was said above that the commodities 
sold by the brothers were not confined to 
one class of goods. In 1715 James Ander- 
son, a merchant in Glasgow, finding little 
sale for figs left upon his hands by a friend 
who had gone abroad, offers them to the 
Lindesays. One John Brown seems to have 
been the carrier between Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, and he was the bearer of the goods 
between the two dealers. Cider seems to 
have been a class of goods in which they 
dealt. The Glasgow house advises an 
expected arrival from Bristol of three casks 
which were to cost 7. 1s. 8d., working out 
at 4s. 9d. per dozen at the port of shipment. 
On arrival in Glasgow the cost stood thus : 


Cost in Bristol of 29 doz. 10 bottles ss 17 
Freight from Bristol st . 15 0 
bringing up the water ie : 1 8 


Costage of letters to and from Bristol 3 0 





— 19 8 
The charges sending to Edinburgh 
of 29 doz. bottles carriage at 9d. 
per doz. es bcs #5 «fF 36 
Impost at Edin. of y® same com- 
puted 5 load - as et ae 
17 3 
is for 29 dozen 7s. 24d. p. doz. 10 8 6 


As the price of sale suggested was 8s. 6d. 
per dozen, the profit was not on an extra- 
vagant szale. 

Currants are quoted at 50s. per cwt., and. 
a cask is sent on which had been purchased! 
from Jean Will, a shopkeeper in Glasgow. 
The tare of these casks at Bristol was com- 
puted at 16 per cent, but 
“this woman pretends to be ignorant of such 
allowance, and says she’ll inform herself of Mt W™ 
Gordon of the Wester Sugarhouse (now at Edin- 
burgh), who sold, or gave her them to sell.” 

The cartage was to be at the rate of 22d. per 
cwt. gross weight. 

The letter goes on to say :— 

“ Charles Hay has sent me the weig I wrote for, 
which came to hand, yesternight. Ido not know 
if he show’d it to you, but it looks to be a well made 
little bob, pale strong hair. He seeks 40 shillings 
for it, which I and any that sees it thinks twelve 
shillings too much or more, viz. 25 or 28 may be ye 
price ; however, what I write for I love to pay 
without trouble,and so I send you here enclosed 
14 guineas, which surely may pay for the weig; 
however, I leave you to pay him for it, and what- 
ever less or more advise me.” 

The parties seem to have been on very 
intimate terms, as another letter will show : 
Glasgow, 10% April, 1721. 

DEAR ROBERT, 

I received the favour of yours of the 28» 
past with Thos. Hay’s bill Regt protest. Pray: 
keep in mind to make ready my salver. 

The purse you sent me was very well liked by 
the person who got it, and I own myself much 
obliged to you for your care and good choice. 
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IT am glad of the proposal of a plaid for your 
wife : Mt Clark has now allowed me to provide it, 
and she may depend I will not forgett it. My 
sister in law was advised to provide one for M*™ 
Aleson Hay, and one for Mt John Henderson’s 
wife, both to be from a woman who makes the 
best plaids in this country, but that for M*™ 
Henderson is desired to be a dark yellow, the 
other something lighter! When they are sent shall 
acquaint you, that your wife may see and deter- 
mine which of them is most agreeable to her fancy, 
accordingly she shall be provided. Pray offer 
my humble service to her, and I am, 

Dear Robt. 

Your obliged and most humble Serv* 

JAMES ANDERSON. 

To Mr. Robert Lindesay 

Merchant 

At his Shop in Milne’s Squair opposite to the 

Tron Church, Edinburgh. 

Lint cost 10d. per lb. ; half a hundred flax 
11. 15s.; black shalloon 21d., white ‘‘ fustine ”’ 
16d., coloured “ velvatt”’ 16s., mixture frieze 
7s. 6d., black lace 2s. per yard; ‘“‘ Shou- 
shong ”’ tea 8s., lump sugar 8d. per lb. ; red 
port wine Is. 5d., whisky ls. 6d., brandy 
3s., rum 4s. 6d. per bottle; wool (kind not 
stated) lls. 6d. per stone. 

There seems to have been a good deal 
of trade done with the North of Scotland, 
and it generally was sea-borne. A copy of 
insurance policy may be quoted in con- 
clusion of these “‘ yesterdays ”’ :— 

Edinburgh, 23" May, 1761. 
Mr. George Philip. 

SIR, 

We hereby agree to become insurers to you 
of Thirty pounds sterling value of goods on board 
the ‘“‘ Concord ”’ of Leith, John Paterson, Master, 
from Leith to Banff, against all hazards, having 
received the premium from Bailie Alexander 
Lindesay at the rate of Two and a half per cent, 
being fifteen shillings sterling. 

We are, Sir, 
Your most obed. Servants 
Wm. Hoge & Son. 
To Mr. George Philip 
Mercht. in Banff. 

It may be mentioned that there is now 
no trace of the premises in which the 
brothers Lindesay carried on their business. 

J. Linpsay HILson. 

Bonjedward, Jedburgh. 





INSCRIPTIONS IN THE 
ANCIEN CIMETIERE, MENTONE. 
(See ante, p. 326.) 


SECOND TERRACE, RIGHT OF PATH, 
AT FAR END. 


82. Helen Marshall Blackwood, w. of Major 
Robert Gordon, Bengal Staff Corps, b. at Edin- 
burgh, 18 Sept., 1855, d. 18 Dec., 1889. ; 

83. James MacEwan, B.A.(Cantab.), b. April 11, 
1865, d. April 6, 1889, s. of the Rev. David Mac- 
Ewan, D.D., London. 


BEGINNING 





84. Norman Iver, s. of Surgeon- Major Wm, 
Macrae, d. 31 May, 1889, a. 18. 

85. Edward Stuart Crawford, 
b. Nov. 24, 1858, d. Jan. 7, 1890. 

86. Amy, dau. of the late Rev. George Philli- 
more, b. Jan. 18, 1847, d. Jan. 25, 1891. 

87. George Alexander, Colonel Bengal Staff 
Corps, d. March 9, 1890, a. 50. 

88. Madame Gustave Meurling, b. in America, 
1845, d. in France, 8 April, 1890. Gustave 
Meurling, b. in Quebec, Canada, 3 March, 1829, 
d. at Cap d’Ail, 12 April, 1911. (In French.) 

89. Andrew, s. of John Faill, Contractor, 
Glasgow, d. 19 May, 1890, a. 22. 

90. Rev. William Ffoliott, Assistant Chaplain 
in St. John’s Church, Mentone, b. 28 March, 1850, 
d. 24 Jan., 1891. 

91. Constance Gwendolen Coates, d. Feb. 25 
1891, a. 23. 

92. Adeline D’Oridant, wid. of Charles D’Ori- 
dant, J.P., formerly of Folkestone and Aldershot 
Park, d. 1 Feb., 1891. 

= Amy Charlotte Morrieson, d. 28 Feb., 1891, 
a. 29. 

94, Frederic Thomas Brock, Capt. 23rd Royak 
Welsh Fusiliers, d. Dec. 31, 1891, a. 69. 


of Toronto, 


95. Edith Mary Kelsall, b. 12 July, 1861, 
d. 18 Nov., 1871. 
96. Arthur Turnour Atchison, b. May 16,. 


1848, d. April —. 

97. Frank Herbert, d. 4 June, 1891, a. 26. 

98. Caroline Letitia, dau. of Admiral Sir 
Robt. Waller Otway, Bart., G.C.B., and Cle- 
mentina his w., d. Dec. 18, 1891. 

99. Mary Ann, w. of Benjamin Ellis, of Liver- 
pool, b. 16 June, 1831, d. 12 March, 1892. 

100. Louisa Isabella Frances, wid. of Edward 
Branth, of Southwood, Leigh Woods, Bristol, 
d. 27 Feb., 1892. 

101. John Cook Wynn, 
Jan. 29, 1892, a. 54. 

102. John LI. Williams, d. Jan. 16, 1892, a. 21. 

103. Georgina Bicknell, b. May —, d. March 28, 

104. Edward Wm. Wilde King, only s. of the 
Rev. E. J. Hardy, Chaplain to H.M. Forces, 
d. April 3, 1892, a. 13 y. 3 m. 

105. John Birkbeck, of Settle, d. 15 April, 
1892, a. 49. 

106. Harriette, w. of the Rev. G. B. Durrant, 
C.M.S., —, d. May —, 1886. 

107. Joseph Howland, Tioronda, Matteawan, 
New York, b. Dec. 3, 1834, d. April 1, 1886. 

108. Annie,~2nd dau. of John Collen, Esq., 
Killicomaine House, Portadown, Ireland, d. 
April 23, 1885, a. 22. 

109. Rev. Wm. Richard Cripps, first Vicar of 
Bestwood Park, Notts, b. 31 July, 1829, d. 
13 April, 1885. . 

110. Dorothy Gertrude, only child of Charles 
Brock and Emily Charlotte Hunt, d. at Cannes, 
10 July, 1903. Mary Anne, wid. of Charles Hunt, 
of London, d. 4 April, 1885, a. 75. 

111. George Weddall Bond, d. April 1, 1885. 
His Lro., Richard Capel Carew Bond, d. 21 Feb., 
1886. 

112. Charles Richard Congreve, d. 21 Feb., 
1885, a. 38. 

113. The Hon. Henry Holmes A Court Cap- 
tain R.N., b. June 26, 1841, d. Jan. 5, 1885. 


of Birmingham, d. 
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114. Elizabeth Fanny, w. of Edgar Rodwell, 
Q.C., of Cornwall Gardens, London, d. 30 Dec., 
1884, a. 62. 

115. Wm. Henry Kilpin, of Bedford, England, 
and St. Petersburg, b. Sept. 18, 1849, d. Nov. 26, 
aaa. Louisa Mylrea, of Burton Wood, Lancs, 
d. 18 Feb., 1874, a. 24. Erected by J. J. Radford. 

117. Caleb Howe, d. Dec. 12, 1873, a. 29. 

118. Jane Buckley, d. 30 Nov., 1873, a. 36, 
second dau. of the Rev. W. Buckley, Vicar of 
St. Mary’s, Paddington. 

119. Arthur de Vaudrey, b. 3 June, 1853, 
d. 16 Nov., 1873. 

120. Sarah Barnet Harvey, w. of Adam Gib 

is, d. 27 Sept., 1873. 
wo aches w. of Thomas Butler, Rector of 
Langar, Notts, d. April 9, 1873, a. 65. 

122. Mary Van Nostrand, w. of Constant A. 
Andrews, b. at New York, July 21, 1839, d. Jan. 27, 


123. Matilda Catherine, w. of Samuel Ver- 
planck, Esq., of Fishkill on Hudson, New York, 
dau. of John Watts Kearny, Esq., of Sangerties, 
New York, b. March 27, 1843, d. Feb. 18 1873. 
Catherine Kearny Verplanck, b. at Mentone 
Feb. 1, 1873, d. at Paris, May 6, 1873. 

124. William Henry Hodgson, Designer, of 
Queensbury, nr. Bradford, Yorks, d. Jan. 12, 
1873, a. 26. ; 

125. Frances, w. of Henry Piper Linton, of 
Aberdare, Glamorgan, b. 6 Sept., 1835, d. Jan. 16, 
18138. Ann, dau. of Major-General D. Mein, 
Royal Artillery, d. Dec. 8, 1876, a. 20. 

127. The Rev. J. Spencer Pearsall, of London, 
d. Dec. 22, 1876, a. 64. John Spencer, his s., 
d. at Marseilles, May 21, 1877, a. 30. 

128. Mary MacGillivray, d. 18 May, 1877, a. 18, 

129. John Charles Held, d. April, 1882, a. 28. 
Elise Held, his mother, d. 19 March, 1896, a. 72. 

130. Walter Aston, d. Feb. 14, 1881, a. 75. 

131. The Rev. R. B. Lewis, of Upper Norwood, 

. March 12, 1881, a. 46. ’ 
7 oy Robert eS at St. Martin Lan- 

sque, 11 Aug., 1881, a. 59. 

7 133. see va Dor. Attwood, b. 14 July, 1858, 
d. 13 Sept., 1881, a. 23. 

134. Herbert Orry Simpson, youngest s. of the 
Rev. S.S., M.A., Lancaster, d. 30 April, 1882, a. 24 

135. Henry Neville, by of Major Renshaw, 

s arch, 1884, a. 2 y. 7 m. 
. 138. Emily, w. of. James Wm. Blount, d. 
12 March, 1901, a. 73. , ‘ 

137. The Rev. Henry Dring, Vicar of the 

Slad, Painswick, Glouc., d. Jan. 24, 1881, a. 40. 


138. William Detmar, d. March 11, 1881, a. 33.: 


139. The Rev. Edward Winnett Kitson, 
d. April 3, 1881, a. 23. 

140. John Jeremiah, d. Nov. 25, 1881, ua age 

141. Charles W. Tackenberg, M.D., b. in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan., 1856, d. Dec. 4, 1881, a. 27. 

142. William Hill, of Ryhope, Durham, d. 
Jan. 18, 1882. 

“143. Col. L. W. M. Lockhart, d. 23 March, 1882. 

144, Maud Alexandrine, only dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. Whyte, 6th Royal Warwickshire 
Regt., and Gertrude Minna his w., d. Jan. 6, 
1894, a. 21. : 

145. George Mander Allender, killed on the 
Upper Cornice Road, 29 Dec., 1893, a. 63. 





146. Richard Cooke, Bally—e, New Ross, 
Treland, d. Nov., 189(2), a. 77. 

147. Mary Blandy Jenkins, b. May 6, 1863, 
d. Jan. 26, 1893, dau. of John and Alice Martha 
Blandy Jenkins, of Llanharnan, Glamorgan. 

148. Frances, w. of Richard Gowing, of London, 
b. March 16, 1833, d. Jan. 4, 1874, a. 60. 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
17, Ashley Mansions, S.W. 


(To be continued.) 


WILLIAM BROWNE, VITALIS, AND 
APULEIUS. 


In 118. v. 25 Mr. T. F. Dwicut pointed out 
the dependence of William Browne’s ‘On 
Rome as It Now Is’ on Du Bellay’s ‘ Anti- 
quetez de Rome.’ Of further interest is the 
fact that Browne’s poem is not based 
directly on Du Bellay, but is a translation 
of Janus Vitalis’s Latin rendering of Du 
Bellay’s sonnet (‘ Muses’ Library” edition 
of William Browne, ii. 300-301 and 351). 

All commentators seem to have over- 
looked Browne’s use in the Second Song of 
the third book of ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ of 
the Cupid and Psyche myth of Apuleius. 

The Second Song is prefaced by an eight- 
line ‘ Argument,’ in which the poet keeps a 
promise from the First Song. He says :— 

My reed is fitted, and I mean to play 
The fairies’ song I promised yesterday ; 

And though for length I have it over-run, 
This was the matter, thus the elf begun. 
Whereupon, without acknowledgment to 
Apuleius, he begins the Cupid and Psyche 

story with the lines :— 
Of royal parents in a country rich 

Were born three daughters, with all beauties 

crown’d. 

In the stanzas that follow, the deserted 
altars of Venus, the divine honours paid to 
Psyche, the wrath of the goddess, her sum- 
moning of Cupid, her charge to him to 
marry Psyche to a monster, and the kiss 
she bestows on her son, are all described as 
in Apuleius. Differences are present, how- 
ever. Browne expands Apuleius’s plain 
statement of Cupid’s mischievous proclivi- 
ties by inserting several stanzas in which 
Cupid plays on the hearts of a maiden and 
a shepherd. On the other hand, Apuleius’s 
long description of Venus’s reception into 
the sea is shortened by Browne to two lines. 

With Venus’s departure, indeed, the 
narrative ceases; the remainder of the 
poem is concerned with a description of 
Psyche’s beauty as it unfolds before the 
gaze of Cupid—two differences, again, from 
Apuleius. Then, quite suddenly, the song 
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ends with the following lines from the poet 
to Celia :— 
My fairest Celia, when thine eyes shall view 
These, and all other lines ere writ by me, 
Wherein all beauties are describ’d, and true, 
Think your devoted shepherd’s fantasy 
Rapt by those heavenly graces are in you, 
Had thence all matter fit for elogy. 
Your blest endowments are my verses’ mothers, 
lor by your sweetness I describe all others. 
Browne was a good scholar, and probably 
drew directly from Apuleius. If he had 
no copy of the ‘ Metamorphoses,’ however, 
William Adlington’s translation, ‘The Most 
Pleasant and Delectable Tale of the Marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche,’ was available in 
several editions. To this translation the 
present writer lacks access, so he cannot 
make comparisons between it and Browne. 
WILLIAM CHISLETT, Jun. 
Stanford University, Cal. 





WORDS USED IN THoMAS LopGE’s ‘ WITS 
MISERIE,’ 1596.—The ‘New English Dic- 
tionary’ has had the help of very many 
excellent and careful readers. A few have 
not been praiseworthy. Here is a list of 
words from one of the most notable pieces 
of Elizabethan writing :— 


Barbary purse.—His mouth is like a Barbary 
purse full of wrinkes.—Op. cit., p. 90. 

Bebeat.—Another took a sticke out of his lather, 
and all to bebeat him.—P. 81. 

Bridges= Bruges.—If you spie a paire of Bridges 
satten sleeues to it, you may be assured it is a holy 
day.—P. 27. 

Button cap.—His hornes are sometimes hidden in 
a button cap......but now he is fallen to his flat cap. 
—Ze de 
Coaa:, 1596.—With him he plaieth as the Ape 
= his yong ones, he kilshim with coaksing him. 


Cod's head.—So did Auarice in y® concauity of his 
codshed beget seuen Deuils.—P. 26. 

Come-on-five. (Apparently a match at dicing.)— 
Ere he wil want mony for Come-on-fiue, he will 
haue it by fiue and a reach, or hang for it.—P. 41. 

Copse-—To weare wiers and great ruffes, is a 
comely cops to hide a long wrinckled face in.— 


. 14. 
Flat.—This drinkes too flat Iohn, fill better.— 


. 80. 

Halse. (To hold by the neck, not amicably.)— 
If they conspire any mans arrest, gogs wounds hee 
will haulse him.—P. 63. 

Lather,n. (A doubtful word.)—See Bebeat. 


Loquacity.—Let therefore loquacitie be banished. 


Morningsberie. (The dawn of day.)—He wil 
hold you prattle from morningsberie to candle 
lighting. —P. 35. 

Peruchine. (What is this ?)—In their Peruchines 
and expositions vpon the sixt chapter of Genesis 
they say, &c.—P. 66. 

Purposes.—At Riddles he is good; at Purposes, 
better; but at Tales he hath no equall.—P. 47. 





Rease= Rises (?).—Husbandry is giuen ouer, mar- 
chandize rease, and feare triumphs.—P. 69. 

Repine.—[Minerua] cast away her instrument, 
and repined the further vse of it.—P. 75. 

Rising (uncommon in plural).—Only the miserable 
man he maligneth not, because he suspects not his 
risings.—P. 60. 

Shawme, v. (To crawl?)—He shawmes like a 
cow [that] had broke her forelegs.—P. 79. 

Whittle, v.=to pump.—Whittle him a little...... 
hee will tell you the secrets of all the Common- 
weales of Christendome.—P. 85. 

Yaw, v.—His browes bent, his hand shaking, his: 
nostrils yawing......A fellow stretching himselfe 
at his window, yawing, and starting.—Pp. 71, 103. 

Barbary purse, bebeat, button cap, Come- 
on-five, lather, morningsberie, Peruchine, 
and shawme are not in the ‘N.E.D.’ Cod’s 
head, copse, flat, and loquacity are there, but 
with quotations later than 1596. I need 
hardly disclaim the casting of any slur upon 
the noble dictionary, of which every English- 
speaking man may well be proud. 

RicHARD H. THORNTON. 


‘““ WEARIE VERIE MEANES”: ‘AS YOU 
LiKE It,’ II. vii. 70-73.—The Folio reads :— 
aq. Why who cries out on pride, 
That can therein taxe any priuate party : 
Doth it not flow as hugely as the Sea, 
Till that the wearie verie meanes do ebbe. 

It is quite clear from a careful study of 
the context that Jaques is ‘“ taxing” not 
pride generically, but the more specific pride 
of ‘‘ bravery,” 7.e¢., fine apparel, so often 
referred to in Elizabethan literature, when 
men frequently wore ‘‘a manor on their 
backs.’’ He proceeds to give two examples: 
of the ‘ pride” which he “ taxes,’ viz., 
that of the “ City woman ” and of “he of 
basest function,” in the latter case even 
using the specific word “ brauerie ”’ (1. 80). 
It follows, therefore, as the night the day, 
that both for the purpose of completing 
1.70, and of clearly indicating the particular 
form of ‘ pride ” to which Jaques refers, we 
should read in that line “‘ pride of brauerie ” 
which, it is believed, was in fact done by 
Keightley. .The chief corruption, however, 
lies in the word, or rather fragment of a 
word, ‘‘ verie,” in 1. 73. It is merely the 
termination of ‘‘ brauerie”’; and ‘‘ wearie ”” 
is the easy corruption of “ wearers,” as Singer 
seems to have been the first to point out. 
In a perfect modern text the passage should 
be printed as follows, the brackets showing 
the essential changes which must be made in 
the Folio text :— 

Jaq. Why who cries out on pride [of bravery} 
That can therein tax any private party ? 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the sea, 
Till that the [bra]very wearer’s means do ebb ? 
HENRY CUNINGHAM. 
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WoRDSWORTH AND ‘ THE CAMBRIDGE His- 
TORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.’—There is a 
curious slip in the article on Burke in vol. xi. 
of the work named, where (p. 27) Words- 
worth is spoken of as ‘‘ Wordsworth the 
post-master.”” Wordsworth was a stamp 
distributor, but in his day the two offices 
were not combined, as in many cases they are 
now. It is one of the grievances of provin- 
cial sub-postmasters that they have to do 
the work of the old stamp distributors with- 
out their pay. Cc. C. B. 


MEMORIAL TO SPURGEON. (See ante, p. 303.) 
—There is a large bronze statue of Spurgeon 
in the entrance hall of the Baptist Church 
House (opened in 1903) in Southampton 
Row, Kingsway. In an angle of the same 
building, visible from the street, is a statue 
of John Bunyan. Witmot CoRFIELD. 


“Daub ’’=GEORGE.—A Rossendale corre- 
spondent tells me that ‘“‘ Daud” is quite 
commonly used for “‘ George ”’ by the natives 
of his district. One George Nuttall, son 
of Robert, is known to his friends and 
acquaintances as ‘‘ Daud 0’ Bob’s”; and 
George H. Heap as ‘“ Daud Harry Yep.” 
One “‘ John Fiz Daude’’ was a tenant of 
Thomas Wake, lord of Liddel, in Derbyshire, 
in 1320; ‘‘ Ralph son of William Daudson ” 
is named in 1321 (‘Cal. of Patent Rolls, 
1317-21’). W. F. 


** DERATIZATION.”’—The following, which 
appeared in The Standard of 13 Oct., may 
be worth noting as an example of official 
imprimatur to what seems to be a newly 
coined word :— 

“*« DERATIZATION.’ 

“The Board of Trade has issued an official 
statement recording that the Cuban Quarantine 
Department has published the withdrawal of a 
former notice in view of the fact that since the 
last case of bubonic plague had been confirmed at 
Havana no infected rats had been found. 

“The Board of Trade communication gives 
a translation of the circular, in the course of 
which it more than once uses the curious word 
* deratization,’ meaning, apparently, the clearing 
away of rats.”’ 

W. B. H. 


THos. HoLcROrr: THE COUNTESS DE 
Marsac.—The interesting Bibliography of 
this author which is running through the 
present volume of ‘N. & Q.’ reminds me 
that there is a story of Holcroft’s marriage 
with Marguerite de Marsac, or the Countess 
de Marsac, somewhere about 1780, and that 
the Countess’s son, Charles ‘‘ Marsack,”’ 
returning from India about that date well 





provided with money, purchased Caversham 
Park, Oxfordshire. At 75%. xii. 409, 478, there 
are references to Major Charles Marsack of 
Caversham. I am told that this man is 
mentioned in Hazlitt’s Life of Holcroft. 

The Countess is said to have been buried in 
the old Marylebone graveyard in January, 
1785. The daughter of Marguerite de 
Marsae (or Holcroft), named Margaretta, is 
claimed as an ancestress by the Roome 
family of Yorkshire (see ‘ Burke’s Landed 
Gentry,’ 1905). 

Thos. Holeroft is stated to have been 
married four times, but only two of his 
wives’ names are recorded: the second, 
Matilda Tipler ; the fourth, Louisa Mercier. 
Was Marguerite de Marsac one of the 
others? Perhaps Mr. Corny may have 
discovered something of interest in this 
connexion. G. J., F.S.A. 


“ForLORN Hopr”’ = SKIRMISHERS. — See 
Leonard Digges’s (the Elder's) ‘ Stratioticos ° 
(London, 1579), p. 155. L. L. K. 





Ouneries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THE GREEK CHURCH IN Lonpon.-—-I am 
collecting particulars relating to the various 
places of worship used from time to time 
by the Greek community in London, and 
am desirous of obtaining the assistance of 
your readers. Their first church was in 
Hog Lane, Soho, subsequently known as 
Crown Street, and now as Charing Cross 
Road. St. Mary’s Church stands on the 
site. The Greek congregation appear to 
to have begun the erection of their church in 
1677; but in 1684 it passed into the posses- 
sion of the French Protestants. A full 
account of the early history of this interest- 
ing building is (I am told) given by the Vicar 
of St. Mary’s, Charing Cross Road (the 
Rev. R. Gwynne), in The Builder, 2 Oct., 
1875, p. 883. It seems to have been the 
intention of the community to build another 
church, but I can find no record of this 
having been done. As far as my present 
information goes, the Greeks had no settled 
place of worship until 1838, when they began 
to assemble at 9, Finsbury Circus. They 
removed about 1850 to a permanent church 
in London Wall; and in 1877 they migrated 
to Moscow Road, Bayswater, W., where 
they erected a magnificent building. It 
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seems hardly possible that the community 
could have been without a church from 
1684 or thereabout to 1838. Perhaps some 
of your readers can fill up the gap. The 
authorities at Bayswater are not able to 
give me any information on this point. 
THEODORE E. DowrtNne, D.D., 
(late Archdeacon in Syria). 
47, Anerley Park, S.E. 
BISMARCK ON THE EASTERN QUESTION.— 
I have a vague idea, which I have, unfortu- 
nately, been unable to verify, that Bismarck’s 
well-known saying about the Eastern Ques- 
tion, to the effect that it was not worth the 
bones of a Pomeranian grenadier, was really 
a plagiarism from Frederick the Great. Can 
any of your readers bear me out ? 
Savile Club.’ CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


QUOTATION FROM FRoISssART.— The Rev. 
William Hunt, in his article on Queen 
Philippa in the ‘D.N.B.,’ quotes Froissart 
as saying that she was adorned ‘ with every 
noble virtue, and beloved of God and all 
men.” I have wanted the quotation for my 
own use, but have been unable to find the 
reference. Will somebody who knows Frois- 
sart better than I do help me ? 


INSCRIPTION ON Brass AT QUEEN’S COoL- 
LEGE, OxrorD. — On the brass of Bishop 
Robinson, in the chapel of this College, 
among many quotations from the Bible. 
occurs ‘‘'Tamquam ligati tamen liberi,” of 
which I have been unable to discover the 
source. 

Some sheep which seem to represent the 
Bishop’s flock are branded “A. H.” “A.” 
is most like “‘ Agni,” but I have no better 
suggestion for ‘‘ H.” than Henrici, Robin- 
son’s Christian name, which I do not think 
very probable. Perhaps a reader might 
think of a better solution. 

JoHN R. MaGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


INscripTion at DurRHAM.—Over the en- 
trance to Bishop Cosin’s library is the 
inscription “‘ Non minima pars ervditionis 
est bonos nosse libros.” It appears to be 
based on a remark of Joseph Scealiger, 
quoted, with slight verbal differences from 
the above, in MHutchinson’s ‘ Durham,’ 
i, 533, note. Can any one supply a full 

Al 


reference to Scaliger ? J. T. F. 
Durham. 
*“CamMBO BrITTANICUS.’? — Among the 


burials in the registers of Wolstanton, co. 
Staff., occurs: ‘1646/7, Feb. 9, Cambo 
Brittanicus.”” Can any one explain this 
entry ? C. SWYNNERTON. 





Otp Piston MaKker.—I have in my pos- 
session an old flint-lock pocket pistol which, 
I should say, dates from about 1780. The 
total length is just 6in.; length of barrel, 
24 in. The makers’ name, engraved on 
the side-plate of the lock, is “ Johnson & 
Collins.”” Is this firm or its successors still 
in business? Where was the _ business 
earried on ? and when was it founded ? 

‘T. W. JACKSON. 

Elba, Fox Hill, Natal. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — I 
am curious to know who is the author of a 
poem beginning :— 

Gone are the glorious Greeks of old, 
Glorious in mien and mind ; 
Their bones are mingled with the mould, 
Their dust is on the wind. 
Awtrx. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 

« Mourn not for Venice. Though her fall 

Be awful as if Ocean’s wave 
Swept o’er her, she deserves it all, 

And Justice triumphs o’er her grave. 
Thus perish every king and state 

That run the guilty race she ran, 
Strong but in fear, and only great 

By outrage against God and man. 

These lines are quoted by A. Hayward, 
Q.C., in vol. ii. of his ‘ Sketches of Eminent 
Statesmen and Writers’ (Murray, 1880). 
Can any of your readers tell me where they 
originally occur ? Cc. J. 


THE Manuscript Diary or FRANCIS 
Lynn.—Extracts from this diary relating to 
the writer’s career at Westminster School 
and Trinity College, Cambridge, between 
1681 and 1695, were printed in The Evening 
Mail in January, 1834. It was then in the 
possession of Mr. William Yatman of Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury Square. I am 
anxious to discover where this diary is now. 


BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain information about 
the following Old Westminsters : (1) Charles 
Lewis, K.S. 1739. (2) Edmund Lewis, who 
graduated M.A. at Oxford from Christ Church 
in 1713, and subsequently became Master of 
Kilkenny School. (3) James Linfield, M.A., 
Tutor of Trin. Coll., Camb., in 1677. (4) 
James Lloyd, son of James Lloyd of Cardi- 
gan town, K.8. 1742. (5) Richard Lluellyn, 
son of Martin Lluellyn, an undergraduate at 
Christ Church, Oxon, in 1690. (6) Robert 
Lodge, who was elected to Christ Church, 
Oxon, 1659. (7) William Loope, scholar of 
Trin. Coll., Camb., in 1655. (8) James Lovell, 
K.S. 1680. (9) Richard Lowndes, son of 
William Lowndes of Westminster, K.S. 
1734. G. F. R. B. 
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Tue Heicur or St. Paut’s.—I should be 
glad to know if there is any architectural 
authority extant for the height of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. I was brought up in the tradi- 
tion that it was 404 feet from the floor to the 
top of the cross, and I find that this view is 
supported by ‘ The Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
and several of the older books of reference. 
In Nelson’s ‘Encyclopedia,’ however, and 
sundry later books, the height from the 
pavement to the top of the cross is given as 
365 feet, and I believe this to be the more 
accurate statement. 

CLEMENT SHORTER. 


Otp Eronrans. —I shall be grateful 
for information regarding any of the fol- 
lowing: (1) Grenville, Richard, admitted 
24 June, 1754, left 1758. (2) Grimes, 
Abraham, admitted 24 June, 1757, left 1763. 
(3) Grimstone, Robert, admitted 28 Aug., 
1759, left 1764. (4) Gunman, Hanson, 
admitted 31 Jan., 1762, left 1764. (5) Hall, 
Thomas, admitted 7 Oct., 1764, left 1765. 
(6) Hall, Thomas, admitted 25 May, 1759, 
left 1759. (7) Hamilton, Archibald, ad- 
mitted 9 June, 1761, left 1761. (8) Hanbury, 
Charles, admitted 12 Jan., 1760, left 1762. 
(9) Hanbury, John, admitted 11 March, 
1758, left 1766. (10) Hanbury, William, 
admitted 20 Feb., 1758, left 1765. (11) Han- 
son, John, admitted 1 Sept., 1755, left 1759. 

R. A. A.-L. 


JANE AUSTEN AND CoLUMELLA.—In the 
nineteenth chapter of ‘Sense and Sensi- 
bility’? Jane Austen writes :— 

**¢ The consequence of which, I suppose, will be,’ 
said Mrs. Dashwood, ‘since leisure has not pro- 
moted your own happiness, that your sons will be 
brought up to as many pursuits, employments, 
professions, and trades as Columella’s. 

The dictionaries assure me that nothing 
is known of Columella’s private life. Mrs. 
Dashwood’s unexpected erudition cannot, 
therefore, have come from that source. It 
is still more difficult to suppose that she had 
read ‘De Re Rustica.’ But does that work 
contain anything on which her remark might 
have been founded ? B. B 


THE GrERMANS.—In his reply to Bern- 
hardi, Prof. Cramb says that the German 
Crusaders ‘‘ set Mahommed above Christ ”’ 


(p. 114). When did that happen ? 
And what are the Black Mass and ‘ De 
Tribus Impostoribus’ (p. 115) ? J. D. 
(Two important articles on ‘ De Tribus pete. 
toribus,’ by CHANCELLOR CHRISTIE and Mr, J. 


Exiot HopGkin respectively, will be found at 
7S. viii. 449-53. ] 





CoMPLETE VERSIONS WANTED.—(1) What 
is the remainder of the poem beginning, so 
far as I can recollect, 

Forget not, earth, thy disinherited ; 
Forget not the forgotten, &c.? 
The lines occur, I believe, in the poems of 
some sisters named Shore. Where could I 
get' a copy of these poems ? 

(2) Can any one supply in full the Latin 
rendering of 

Teddy Perowne has gone to his own, &c., 
of which I can only remember 
Sua regna Peronius ivit ? 


Zs XY. Xs 


Sir THomas BERNARD, BART.: FRANCIS: 
E. Paget, M.A.—I should be grateful for 
information concerning the above authors. 
of the following works (I give the title-page 
of each) :— 

‘*Sporinna ; or, the Comforts of Old Age, with 
Notes and Biographical Illustrations. By Sir 
Thomas Bernard, Baronet. London: Printed 
by W. Bulmer and Co. .» Cleveland- Row, St. James’s, 
for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme and Brown‘ 
Paternoster-Row. 1816.’ 

‘Tales of the Village. By Francis E. Pagets 
M.A., Rector of Elford, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford. Series the Third and Last. [Here 
follows a quotation from Herbert’s ‘ Country 
Parson.’] Third Edition. London: James 
Burns, 17, - een Street, Portman Square. 
M.DCCC. XLII.” 

A. 8. WHITFIELD. 


Pierce Power, Esq., J.P., of Clonmult, 
Ireland, married, 1 Nov., 1789, Teresa, 
fourth daughter of William Coppinger of 
Barrys Court, Midleton, co. Cork, by his 
wife and cousin Elizabeth, daughter of John 
Galwey of Lota, co. Cork, ancestor of the 
Marquis of Clanricarde, and M.P. for Cork 
City in James IT.’s Parliament. 

Can any reader inform me who Pierce 
Power’s mother was ? 

His father was Pierce Power, Esq., J.P., 
of Clonmult, a descendant of Walter, 11th 
Earl of Ormonde. 

A direct reply would be greatly appre- 
ciated. J. J. PIPer. 

88, Becket Road, Worthing. 


HEART LOCKED WITH A Kry.—How far 
back may the idea of locking the beloved 
up in one’s heart and losing the key be 
traced ? The first poem in ‘ Das Oxforder 
Buch Deutscher Dichtung,’ a tender little 
lyric of six lines, dating from the twelfth 
century, is on this subject. Its original was 
a love-letter in Latin. Are earlier instances 
to be found ? H. D. 
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VANISHED Lonpon: 1. Disp1n’s HELICON 
THEATRE.—In a résumé of the life and 
works of Charles Dibdin (1745-1814), 
published in The Times last summer, it was 
mentioned that one of his attempts at 
theatrical management 
‘‘ was connected with the Helicon, a theatre in 
Pentonville, the site of which he chose close to a 
piece of water which he intended to utilize for 
special hydraulic effects. He could not, however, 
obtain a licence for his theatre, which, as it 
happened, did not much matter, as, before the 
building was completed, a violent gale blew the 
whole thing down, and Dibdin never made any 
attempt to reconstruct it.” 

Where was this Helicon Theatre situated ? 
and was it subsequently built up by others ? 


2. Ports’ GaLLteRy, FLEET STREET. — 
Where was this ? and why was it so called ? 
I have seen it recently stated that book auc- 
tions were held there during the Napoleonic 
wars a century ago. J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


TREES IN Moorrietps, &c.—‘‘ An His- 
torical Narrative of the Great and Tremen- 
dous Storm which happened on Nov. 26th, 
1703. London, 1769,” provides (p. 68) the 
following :— 

** There were aS many trees blown down about 
London, in proportion to the quantity, as in any 
part of England: Seventy in Moorfields, some of 
them affirmed to be three yards about ; above an 
hundred elms in St. James’s Park, some of full 
growth, reported to have been planted by Cardinal 
Wolsey. Above two hundred trees were blown 
down at Sir George Whitemore’s ; some of them of 
extraordinary size were broken off in the middle.” 

This is the first reference—so far as I have 
ascertained—to the existence of large trees 
on Moorfields. It is, perhaps, a carelessly 
applied place-identification, and the trees 
may have been near St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, 
or St. Luke’s; but their size suggests an 
age pre-dating the redraining and laying out 
of this area, or its ultimate beautifying. Is 
any further information about them avail- 
able ? ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘*MAGNA EST VERITAS ET —(?).’’—The 
rendering in the Vulgate of 3 Esdras iv. 41, 
‘** Magna est veritas et prevalet,” is very 
frequently, in fact almost invariably, quoted 
‘‘ prevalebit.” A curious instance of this 
occurred the other day, when I sent a letter 
to a well-known provincial newspaper in 
which I had occasion to quote the passage. 
My letter was inserted, but the (correct) 
word I had used had been altered to “‘ preeva- 
lebit.””. When I wrote to the editor to 
justify my quotation, and protest against its 
having been altered, an editorial paragraph 
appeared in the next issue, admitting the 





mistake. It added, however: ‘ While it is 
doubtful if any number of protests will pre- 
vent the conventional misquotation, it would 
be interesting to learn how and when it came 
into being.” Perhaps Pror. BENSLY or 
some of your other contributors could throw 
light on the matter. Tr. F. D. 


CARDIFF NEWSPAPERS.—I should be ex- 
tremely obliged if any correspondent could 
inform me whether there were any news- 
papers published in Cardiff in the early 
years of the nineteenth century. I am 
anxious to obtain particulars of a trial 
which took place at the Assizes held in 
Cardiff on or about 19 April, 1827. The 
Times for that year does not contain any 
reports of the Welsh assizes. 

Paut V. KeEtty. 


AUTHOR WANTED. — Who was the author 
of ‘ The Clubs of London, with Anecdotes of 
their Members, Sketches of Character and 
Conversations,’ in two volumes, printed by 
Henry Colburn, New Burlington Street, 
1828? There is no author’s name on title- 
page. 8. P. Kenny. 


CHATSWORTH.—This palace of the Peak 
is the Seventh Wonder, (or one of the Seven 
Wonders) of the Peak—in the eyes of 
Derbyshire folk, at any rate. It is said that 
a certain French general who was kept there 
as a prisoner during the wars, in making 
his farewell to the then Duke, said he would 
leave out any mention of his detention 
at Chatsworth. I have often heard this 
stated asa fact. Is itso ? and who was the 
French general ? THos. RATCLIFFE. 


THE APOCRYPHA: SToRY OF JUDITH.— 
In ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ chap. vi., Sir 
Geoffrey Peveril, in conversing with the 
Countess of Derby, says :-— 

‘* You may rely on my guidance and protection, 
noble lady, though you had come here at midnight, 
and with the rogue’s head in your apron, like 
Judith in the Holy Apocrypha, fh I joy to hear 
once more readin churches,” 

Was the story of Judith and Holofernes 
ever included in the Lectionary ? 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


THomas SkoTrowE.—Of what family was 
Thomas Skottowe, Secretary of State for 
South Carolina at the outbreak of war ? 
Did he leave any family? and had he any 
connexion with the village of Skottowe in 
Norfolk, or with Skottowe Hall in that 
county ? Where was he buried ? 

P. R.A. 
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‘CONQUEST OF CANTERBURY COURT,’ BY 
ROGER QUARTERMAIN.—Could any reader 
inform me if there exists a book with the 
above title, and by the author named ? If 
so, could he give me a summary of it? Did 
the author take any part in the ‘‘ conquest ” ? 
The date of publication is wanted, and also 
any family history if possible. 

H. W. QUARTERMAIN. 

29, Smith Street, Lower Riccarton, 

Christchurch, N.Z. 


1. ANTHONY HERENDEN of Rutland, 
called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, June, 
1598, Serjeant-at-Law 1623. 

2. Wit~1AM Puitips of Yorks, called to 
the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn, June, 1596, and 
Associate of the Bench 1620. 

_I should be glad to receive any available 
biographical information concerning the 
above. M. S. T. 





Replies. 


DENE-HOLES. 
(11 S. x. 249, 314.) 


THE earliest recorded references to dene- 

holes are believed to be those of Diodorus 

Siculus, who, speaking of the ancient 

Britons, says, ‘They gather in their 

harvest by cutting off the ears of corn and 

storing them in subterranean repositories ”’ ; 
and of Pliny, who refers to the practice of 
sinking pits to obtain chalk for marling the 

Jand. 

These pits, which are found in consider- 
able numbers along the banks of the Thames 
in Kent and Essex, have been noticed by 
most of the county topographers from the 
time of Lambarde; but the opinion of 
archeologists is still greatly divided as to 
their origin, and during recent years con- 
siderable controversy has raged round the 
subject. i 

The following bibliography, whilst not 
claiming to be complete, is believed to con- 
tain a reference to every article of any im- 
portance which has been published during 
recent years, as well as a number of references 
of earlier date. 

Akerman (J. Y.), Discovery of Ur ini 
Caleined Bones at Sekine: of Shaft (Pane 
ings of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. i., 
1843-9, pp. 328-9). 

Discovery of Roman and other Sepulchral 
Remains at Stone, Bucks, illus. (Archwologia, 
vol. xxxiv., 1852, pp. 21-32).—Describes pits 
a at Royston, Ewell, &c., as well as at 





Allcroft (A. H.), Earthwork of England, 1908, 
chap. vii.—Refers to deneholes at Bexley, Cray- 
ford, Chislehurst, Dunstable, Chipping Norton, - 
and Grays. Alludes to ‘“‘ Chislehurst caves.” 
Contains considerable information about all 
types of pit dwellings 

Baker (Dr. E. A.), The Chislehurst Cave-Myth ; 
— Chalk-Mine (The Standard, 14 Jan., 

908). 

Dene-holes: Interesting Discovery near 
Dartford (The Standard, 1 Jan., 1907). 

A Reference in Chrestien de Troyes to the 
Dene-holes (The Atheneum, 7 March, 18 April, 
30 May, 1908). 

Bartoli. Gli antichi sepoleri ovvero mausolei 
Romani et Etruschi trovati in Roma, 1768.— 
Gives a view of a Roman sepulchre at the 
bottom of a shaft, with stemple holes in the 
sides. 

Bayley (J. A. Sparvel), Some Historical Notes 
4 Dartford and Neighbourhood, 1876, pp. 49- 


ol. 

Beeby (W. T.), Subterranean Dwellings and 
the Chislehurst Caves. Pamphlet, 24 pp., 
Broinley, 1870. 

Bell (Dr.), The Chalk Pits of Chadwell, the 
Ergastula of the Romans.—<A paper read before 
the Essex Archeological Society in 1869. 

Biddell (Edward), History and Guide to the Hong- 
man’s Wood Deneholes, Grays, Essex, with 
plan, illustrations, and photographs. Pamphlet, 
24 pp., Grays, 1905. 

Birch (W. de G.), Cartularium Saxonicum, vol. iii., 
1893, pp. 221-2.—A reference to “‘ dene pitte”’ 
occurs in a grant of land dated A.D. 958. 

Blackheath, Deneholes at (The Times, January 
and February, 1883). 

Blackheath Subsidences (The Engineer, vol. li., 
1881, pp. 83-4, 123, 195-6). 

Blackheath, Report of the Committee for the 
Exploration of the Subsidences on (Lewisham 
and Blackheath Scientific Association, 1881). 

British Caves onthe Banks of the Thames (Build- 
ing News, 1 Feb., 1868). 

Buckland (Dr.), Plastic Clay (Transactions of the 
Geological Society, vol. iv., 1817). 

Cambrian Register, vol. iii., 1818, pp. 50 et seq. 
—Suggests that the Essex deneholes ,are the 
lost gold mines of Cunobeline. 

Camden (W.), Lritannica, translated and enlarged 
by Gough, 4 vols., 1806.—Refers to Deneholes 
at Durham, vol. iii. p. 366; Faversham, vol. i. 
p. 313; Chadwell, vol. ii. p. 52. 

Christy (Miller), The Essex Dene Holes, and How 
We Explored Them (The Natural History Jour- 
nal, vol. viii., 1884, pp. 165-7; vol. ix., 1885, 
pp. 6-9). 

On [Essex] Deneholes, illus. (The Reliquary, 
N\S., vol. i., 1895, pp. 65-82, 187).—An account 
of the explorations at Hangman’s Wood carried 
out by the Essex Field Club. 

Clift (J. G. N.), Camden’s Opinion of the Use 
and Purpose of Deneholes (Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, N.S., vol. xiv. 
pp. 171-84). 

A Criticism of the Hangman’s Wood Dene- 
hole Report (Journal of the British Archzologi- 
cal Association, 1908, pp. 101-29). — Reprinted 
in pamphlet form. 

Clinch (George), Prehistoric Chambers discovered 
at Waddon, near Croydon (Surrey Archco- 


logical Collections, vol. xvii., 1902, pp. 181-3). 
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Recent Discoveries at Waddon, Surrey 
(Transactions of the Croydon Natural History 
and Scientific Society, 1902-3). 

Some Account of Ancient Excavations in 
Well Wood and Chalk Pit Field, West Wick- 
Pry Kent. Pamphlet, 12 pp., privately printed, 


884. 

Clutterbuck (R.), History and Antiquities of the 
County of Hertford, vol. iii., 1827, p. 562.— 
Describes a denehole discovered at Royston. 

Cole (W.), Ancient Deneholes at Tilbury (Essex 
Naturalist, vol. i., 1887, p. 188). 

Four Days in a Denehole: an Old Man’s 
Terrible Experience (Essex Naturalist, vol. x., 
1897-8, pp. 191—2).—Crockenhill, Kent. 

Reports on Visits to Deneholes in Hangman’s 
Wood (Transactions of the Essex Field Club, 
vol. iii., 1882-3, pp. 28-41, 56-60). 

Conybeare (E.), Roman Britain, 1903, pp. 41-2. 

Dawson (C.), Ancient and Modern ‘‘ Dene-holes ” 
and their Makers, illus. (Geological Magazine, 
vol. v., 1898). 

Ancient and Modern ‘“‘ Dene-holes ”’ and their 
Makers, illus. (Zransactions of the South- 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies, 1898). 

De Rance (C. E.), The Blackheath Holes (Nature, 
vol. xxiii., 1881, pp. 365-6). 

Diamond (H. W.), Account of Wells or Pits 
containing Roman Remains at Ewell, illus. 
(Archeologia, vol. xxxii., 1847, pp. 451-5; and 
Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, vol. i., 
1843-9, pp. 218-19). 

Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica, lib. i. 
chap. iv. 

Dover Castle: Notes on the Shafts discovered 
at the Shot Yard Battery (Arch@ologia, vol. xlv. 
pp. 335-6).—Ten rectangular shafts were found, 
varying from 16 ft. to 20 ft. in depth, appa- 
rently of Roman origin. 

Dowker (G.), On a Cave near Margate (Archao- 
logia Cantiana, vol. xi., 1877, pp. 126-7). 

Draper (W. H.), Dene-holes at Hangman’s Wood, 
near Grays (Essex Review, vol. viii., 1899, 
pp. 45-6). 

Dunkin (A. J.), History of Kent: Primeval 
Period, 1856. 

Dunkin (John), History of Dartford. 


W. Gro. CHAMBERS. 
Plumstead. 


(To be continued.) 





“Private Horers” (11 S. x. 348).— 
The proprietors of ordinary hotels are 
subject to a public authority (the licensing 
magistrates), and by the terms of their 
licence are, among other things, bound, if 
they have room on their premises, to receive 
and provide with lodging and food all 
respectable travellers who apply to them. 
Private hotels have no licence to supply 
intoxicating liquors, and consequently the 
owners are private persons, not subject to 
the licensing laws, and at liberty to refuse 
accommodation to any or all applicants 
for such if they so choose. 

F. A. Russert. 

116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 





FREDERICK FAMILY OF FREDERICK PLACE, 
Otp Jewry, E.C. (11 S. x. 268).—There is 
an excellent account of this family in The 
Genealogist for October, 1910, and January, 
1911 (vol. xxvii. pp. 65, 149), by F. H. Suck- 
ling, but I can find no reference to Christopher 
Frederick, an astrologer and member of 
the family. The second son of Christopher 
Frederick, Serjeant-Surgeon to James I., 
was named Christopher, but very little 
seems to be known of him personally, and 
there is nothing to show that he was a man 
of science. 


RumMNEY DiGGLE AND LEONORA FFREDE- 
RICK (11 S. x. 269).—Leonora Frederick was 
the eldest daughter of Thomas Frederick, 
the eldest son of Sir John Frederick, Knight, 
Lord Mayor of London 1661-2, and grand- 
son of Christopher Frederick, Serjeant- 
Surgeon to King James I., by his wife 
Leonora Maresco. Thomas Frederick, who 
lived in Downing Street, Westminster, seems 
to have had some trouble with his family, 
for in his will, dated May, 1718, he declared 
that his eldest son, John, had disappointed 
him, and that his daughters, Leonora, Mary, 
and Jane, had behaved disrespectfully to- 
wards him, and left him and gone from him 
in his old age, against his will and desire, 
and for this reason their legacies were 
smaller than he had intended. There is 
evidently here a family romance, in which 
Rumney Diggle may have played a principal 
part. His marriage with Leonora did not, 
however, take place till four and a half 
years after the death of the old gentleman, 
who was buried at St. Olave’s, Old Jewry, 
on 2 June, 1720. Whether there was any 
issue of the marriage I cannot say. 

W. F. PrRrpEAux. 


The following entries are to be seen in 
Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses 

1. Rumney Diggle, son of Samuel of London, 
gent., matric. 1 June, 1716, aged 16. Barrister- 
at-law, Gray’s Inn, 1720. 

2. Thomas Dizgle, son of Rumney of Winchester, 
Southampton, Armiger, Merton College, matric. 
25 June, 1751, aged 15. 

3. Wadham Diggle, son of Rumney of Yateley, 
Hants, Armiger, Wadham College, matric. 
16 Jan., 1759, aged 17; B.A. 1762, M.A. 1766. 
Rector of Esher, Surrey, and of Fifield, Hants, 
1777, until his death, 10 Sept., 1828. 

4. Henry Wadham Diggle, son of Wadham 
Diggle of Western Green, Surrey, Cler., Wadham 
College, matric. 11 May, 1796, aged 17. 

5. Charles Wadham Diggle, Ist son of Charles of 
Hythe, Kent, Armiger. Wadham College, matric. 
24 June, 1830, aged 16; B.A. 1835, M.A. 1840. Curate 
of Stokenham, Devon. Died 21! Feb., 1852. 


LEONARD C. PRICE. 


oe 
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HELMET WORN AT FLODDEN FIELD (11 S. 
x. 270).—It should, perhaps, be noted that 
though there may be a helmet said to have 
been “ worn by the Earl of Suffolk at the 
battle of Flodden Field,” yet, if it was worn 
at Flodden, it cannot have been by an Earl 
of Suffolk, because there was no nobleman 
of that title present at the battle, nor in 
fact living at the time. 

Edmund de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, was 
executed in April, 1513, for the crime of 
being the King’s first cousin once removed. 
The Earl’s nearest male relative, his brother 
Richard, who had fled to France, was at- 
tainted, and therefore could not succeed to 
the title. In any case he was serving in the 
French army in 1513, and was certainly not 
at Flodden. Charles Brandon, afterwards 
first Duke (not Earl) of Suffolk, was also 

ein France with Henry VIII. He did not 
receive the title until 1514. See ‘D.N.B.’ 
under ‘ Pole’ and ‘ Brandon.’ 

M. H. Dopps. 


FIELDING QUERIES: SACK AND “THE 
USUAL worDs” (11 8S. x. 209, 293).—The 
following explanation may be offered of the 
passage from ‘Tom Jones,’ bk. ix. chap. iv., 
quoted by Mr. Dickson. 

At the suggestion of the Serjeant, the two 
parties to the fight, Jones and Partridge on 
the one side, the landlord and Susan on the 
other (the landlady has retired with Mrs. 
Waters), are reconciled, shake hands, and 
cement their reconciliation with a drink. 
Fielding’s fondness for the mock-heroic 
makes him describe their drinking as pour- 
ing a libation. When he says that the 
Serjeant “‘ proposed a libation as a necessary 
part of the ceremony at all treaties of this 
kind,” he is referring to the fact that the 
Greek word for a truce or treaty, orovédai, 
means literally ‘“ libations.’’ To some modern 
readers this may seem slightly ponderous or 
pedantic, like Tom Jones’s reference to the 
Greeks and Trojans, which awakened such 
painful associations in Ensign Northerton’s 
mind. Fielding had in view here the same 
class of readers for whom he catered when 
he wrote chap. viii. in bk. iv.: ‘‘ A battle 
sung by the muse in the Homerican style, 
and which none but the classical reader can 
taste.” He calls the large mug in the 
present passage a “‘ bowl,’”’ as being a more 
dignified word, and, very probably, because 
Pope used it in translating Homer. See 
‘ Iliad,’ xvi. 225, where the deras of Achilles, 
from which he used to pour libations to 
Zeus, appears in the English, 1. 273, as a 
“bowl.” What is meant by ‘ made his 





libation”’ in the present passage is ex- 
plained by Fielding himself when he says 
“the present company poured the liquor 
only down their throats”; and again in 
bk. x. chap. vi., where we are told that 
“the serjeant and the coachman....being 
thoroughly reconciled, made a libation, or, 
in the English phrase, drank a hearty cup 
together.”’ 

‘“The usual words” I take to be some 
such formula as ‘ Here’s to your health,” 
‘Here ’s to our better acquaintance,” or 
whatever the corresponding phrase was in 
Fielding’s time. In any case the humour lies 
in the act of drinking a common pot of beer 
after a bout at fisticuffs being spoken of as 
the solemn libation at a treaty. 

It seems likely that beer rather than 
sack was the medium of reconciliation in 
this case. 

The sack-whey which Sophia asks for in 
bk. x. chap. iii., we may suppose, allowing 
for the slight difference in ingredients, to 
be not unlike the ‘‘ White Wine Whey,” a 
recipe for which may still be found in Mrs. 
Beeton’s ‘Everyday Cookery,’ and which 
is compounded of half a pint of milk, half 
a glass of sherry, and sugar to taste, by the 
following method :— 

** Put the milk and wine into a small stewpan, 
simmer gently until the milk curdles, then strain 
through a fine sieve. The whey should be served 
hot; the curds, the indigestible part of the milk, 
are not used.” 

With regard to Gibbon’s much-quoted 
prophecy, Mr. Austin Dobson has pointed 
out that in a sense ‘Tom Jones’ may be 
said to have already outlived the Escorial. 
The fable, however, of the Habsburg descent 
of the Earls of Denbigh has been com- 
pletely discredited. See, for example, Ap- 
pendix A to Mr. G. M. Godden’s ‘ Henry 
Fielding,’ 1910. 


LatTIN JINGLES (11 S. x. 250, 298, 337).— 
As the rendering of a single line from an 
English poet has been mentioned, one 
ought, I think, not to pass over the best- 
known example among such experiments, 
Thomas Parnell’s ‘ Translation of Part of 
the First Canto of the “ Rape of the Lock ”’ 
into Leonine Verse, after the manner of the 
ancient Monks.’ 5) 

The Archdeacon of Clogher’s lines, begin- 
ning 
Et nunc dilectum speculum, pro more retectum, 
and ending 
Gloria factorum temere conceditur horum, 
are a version of the last twenty-eight lines 
of the canto. EpwWarp BENSLY. 
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ADELAIDE ANN PROCTER: HER MOTHER 
(11 S. x. 349).—Bryan Waller Procter, the 
father of Miss Procter, married in 1816 Anne 
Benson Skepper (1799-1888), the step- 
daughter of Basil Montagu; Q.C. (1770-1851), 
the natural son of Lord Sandwich and Miss 
Ray. Miss Skepper is stated to have been the 
daughter of a lawyer (who was also a York- 
shire squire of small landed property) de- 
scended from the German Scheffer, the 
partner of Fust, the early printer. Her 
mother was a Miss Benson, aunt of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury. A long obituary 
of Mrs. Procter appears in The Academy for 
17 March, 1888. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 


The accomplished wife of Bryan Waller 
Procter (‘‘ Barry Cornwall’’), was before 
her marriage Anne Skepper, daughter of 
Thomas Skepper, lawyer of York, and his 
wife, whose maiden name was Benson, the 
daughter of a wine merchant of the same 
city. Mrs. Thomas Skepper, who in her 
youth had known Burns, in middle life 
fascinated Edward Irving, by whom she 
was introduced to Carlyle. After her first 
husband’s death she became the third wife 
of Basil Montagu. A. R. Bay Ley. 


Watter Scotr (11 S. x. 330, 374).— 
Adverse criticism of Scott’s works has been 
mainly confined to his pictures of the 
Stewarts and the Covenanters. It began 
with MacCrie’s ‘ Vindication of the Coven- 
anters, in a Review of the “Tales of my 
Landiord,” ’ published in Edinburgh in 1845. 
In the same year was published James 
Browne’s ‘A Free Examination of Sir Walter 
Scott’s Opinions respecting Popery and the 
Penal Laws.’ The querist mentions ‘ La- 
vengro,’ but he will find in the ‘ Romany 
Rye,’ Appendix, chaps. vi. and vii., a far 
more lengthy and bitter attack on Scott 
than that in the former work. Borrow in 
these chapters seems to have fairly ‘let 
himself go,” and his language is quite 
vitriolic. In our day it is not easy to under- 
stand his acerbitvy, but the ‘“‘ Waverley 
Novels’ were published during the first 
thiriy years of the nineteenth century, and 
if they did not exactly revolutionize public 
opinion regarding the Stewart dynasty, 
they, at any rate, modified the conception 
which had hitherto existed. 'The same may 
be said of Scott’s benevolent attitude 
towards the beauty of the Roman ritual 
and his .decidedly drab picture of the 
heroes of the Covenant. The novels, in 
short, had the same effect as Carlyle’s 





‘Cromwell’: they changed and modified 
popular conceptions. 

I have seen ‘Walladmor’ occur only 
once in booksellers’ catalogues in the last 
ten years, so it must be pretty scarce. 

Other spurious Scott ‘‘ works ”’ are ‘ Mores 
dun,’ Paris, 1855; ‘The Bridal of Cadl- 
chairn,’ London, 1822; ‘ Allan Cameron,’ 
Kopenhagen, 1841; ‘La Pythie des Hig- 
lands’ (sic), Paris, 1844; ‘Schloss Avalon,” 
Leipzig, 1827: ‘The Lay of the Scottish 
Fiddle,’ New York, 1813. See ‘Scott,’ by 
C. D. Yonge, ‘Creat Writers” Series, 
Bibliography, p. xviii. 

W. E. Witson. 

Hawick. 


History oF ENGLAND WITH RIMING 
VERSES (11 S. iv. 168, 233, 278, 375, 418, 
517; v.34; x. 267).—At the fourth reference 
Mr. AtEcK ABRAHAMS wrote :— 

“Thomas Dibdin also produced a metricab 
version of English history....but I cannot give 
its title at present.” 

The following is the title :— 

‘* A Metrical History of England; or, Recollec- 
tions, in Rhyme, of some of the most prominent 
Features in our National Chronology, from the 
Landing of Julius Cesar, to the Commencement 
of the Regency, in 1812. In two volumes. By 
Thomas Dibdin. London, 1813.” 

RoBERtT PIERPOINT. 


‘* CORDWAINER ”’ (11 S. x. 247, 296, 334, 
375).—Some interesting information on this. 
word was given at 8 S. x. 253, 343; xi. 52. 
At the second of these references my late 
father, Mr. R. Rospsrns, stated from personak 
knowledge that “‘ so lately as 1868 or 1870: 
every shoemaker upon the municipal 
burgess-roll of Launceston was described as 
‘cordwainer’’’; while at the third CELER 
ET AUDAX stated that in Potter’s ‘ Stamford 
District Directory’ for 1896 (the year in 
which this contribution was published) a 
** cordwainer ”’ of Collyweston, Northants, 
was named. ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


SEventTH CHILD oF A SEVENTH CHILD 
(11 S. x. 88, 135, 174, 216).—In Rush- 
ford, New York, there is a seventh son 
(though his father was not. a seventh son) 
who is commonly known as “ Doc ”? Weaver. 
The man has been a farmer all his life. His 
Christian name is, for ordinary purposes, 
unused ; indeed, though I have known the 
man all my life, and am aware that he has 
a Christian name, I am quite ignorant of it. 
He is sometimes referred to by his nickname 
alone, and seldom without it, for in the 
village of Rushford, where every one knows 
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every one else, and there are several repre- 
sentatives of many of the family names, sur- 
name and Christian name—or, in this case, 
nickname—are commonly used _ together. 
The town still retains many peculiarities 
brought from New England by the people 
who settled it a hundred years ago. Un- 
doubtedly the belief that the seventh son 
is destined to be a physician was brought 
from England to New England during the 
period of colonization. 
ALLAN H. GILBERT. 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


Oz1as Humpury (11 S. x. 348).—In case 
your correspondent inquiring as to the 
above should be unacquainted with it, I 
write to mention ‘ The History of the Wood- 
gate Family of Stone-Pit and Summerhill, 
Kent,’ published by Belding & Mansell of 
Wisbeach, 1910, which contains much infor- 
mation relating to this artist. There is a 
long family history of him, and mention 
is made of many pictures, &c., sold 
by Mr. Upcott at Christie’s in 1800, in- 
eluding some miniatures which were ap- 
parently sold to the Duchess of Dorset at 
Knole. It records that at the latter place 
there was a very good portrait of Humphry 
by Romney. W. L. Kina. 

Paddock Wood. 


Sirk JoHN Lape: ‘Mr. B—ck” AND 
“Brack D—” (118. x. 357).—I can give 
Mr. Ropert PIERPOINT a little information 
with regard to these two individuals, whom 
he mentions in his reply about Sir John 
Lade. ‘‘ Mr. B—ck” was a turf celebrity 
named Thomas Bullock, who is mentioned 
in Charles Pigott’s ‘ Jockey Club’ (second 
edition, Dublin, 1792), pt. i. pp. 33-4, and 
pt. il. pp. 62-3. His obituary notice will be 
found in The Gentleman's Magazine, |xxii. 276 
(17 Feb., 1802), and runs as follows :— 

“In London, in his 50th year, Thomas Bullock 
esq. well known on the turf, as owner of the cele- 
— horses Rockingham, Buzzard, Spear, Toby, 

c. 

There are references to him in ‘ The Jockey 
Club and its Founders,’ by Robert Black, 
pp. 154, 173, 223, 235. The Town and 
Country Magazine, xxii. 243, contains a 
short account of his career, with his por- 
trait, under the head of ‘ The Billing Brewer’ ; 
and there is an anecdote about him in The 
Rambler's Magazine, vii. 46, which is cor- 
roborated by The Morning Post, 27 June, 
1785. The ‘notorious mother J—n,” de- 
scribed in connexion with him by Charles 
Pigott, was a Mrs. Johnson of Jermyn 
Street. Bullock is said to have been a 








man of great physique, and was a famous 
boxer. 

‘** Black D— ,’’ who is mentioned in pt. i. 
pp. 35-8 and pt. ii. 62-3 of ‘The Jockey 
Club ’ (second edition, Dublin), was William 
Davies or Davis, but beyond this I know 
nothing more of him. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


(Mr. Cuas. L. Cummins, who gives “‘ Dawson’ 
as the full name of ‘* Black D—”’ from the first 
edition of ‘The Jockey Club,’ thanked for reply.] 


Lams’s ‘Mr. H—’ (11 S. x. 350).—Mr. 
E. V. Lucas in his notes to this play (‘The 
Works of Charles and Mary Lamb,’ 1903, 
vol. v. pp. 370-71) gives the following par- 
ticulars of its production in America :— 

‘** A correspondent of Notes and Queries, 26 May, 
1855, remembered seeing it at Philadelphia 
when he was a boy. The last scene, he says, 
particularly amused the audience. In William B. 
Wood’s ‘ Personal Recollections of the Stage,’ 
1855, it is recorded of the Philadelphia Theatre, 
of which he was manager, that in 1812 ‘ Charles 
Lamb’s excellent farce of ‘ Mr. H —’met with 
extraordinary success, and was played an unusual 
number of nights.’ Lamb, however, did not 
profit thereby. 

“The little play was published in Philadelphia 
in 1813 under the title ‘Mr. H—, or Beware a 
Bad Name, a farce in two acts, as performed at 
the Philadelphia Theatre’ —- Lamb’s name not 
figuring in any way with it.” 

I have ventured to give the above extract 

in full, as I am sure that any item of Eliana 

will prove of interest, not only to Mr. 

WILson, but to all lovers of the immortal 

Charles. JOHN HARRISON. 
Nottingham, 


A very interesting account of the various 
performances of Lamb’s play was given by 
Cc. K. S. in his ‘ Literary Letter’ in The 
Sphere of 28 March, 1914. He there stated 
that the play was produced in New York 
in 1807, and in Philadelphia in 1812. A 
facsimile of the title-page of an edition of 
the play printed in Philadelphia in 1813 is 
given, together with a reproduction of a 
playbill recording the performance _ of 
Lamb’s farce at the Theatre Royal, English 
Opera-House, Strand, on Friday, 26 April, 
1822. Following the title of the play there 
is a curious N.B.: “ This play was damned 
at Drury Lane Theatre.” Ww. H. PEET. 


Canon Ainger in his edition of Lamb’s 
works, ‘Poems, Plays, and Essays,’ 1884, 
pp. 404-7, has a long note on this. The 


following extract will supply part, at least, 
of the information asked for :— 


‘‘ The farce seems never to have been acted in 
public in England since its summary rejection 
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in December, 1806. But it was played at an 
amateur performance by the late C. J. Mathews 
in 1822, as recorded in the actor’s memoirs. In 
America the fate of the little play has been different. 
Three months after its performance at Drury 
Lane it was produced in New York. It was 
produced later, in 1812, in Philadelphia, at the 
Chestnut Street Theatre, and had a considerable 
run.” 

Ainger quotes an interesting criticism on 
the piece by Mr. Brander Matthews, which 
helps to show why the play had a better 
chance when the audience were in possession 
of the secret. Epwarp BENSLY. 


Charles Kent in his edition of Lamb 
states that this farce “has often been per- 
formed in the United States, not merely 
with applause, but with shouts of laughter.”’ 

A. R. BayLey. 


I imagine that the successful run claimed 
for this farce in America was but a succés 
destime. B. W. Procter in his sympathetic 
memoir of Lamb, written in 1866, merely 
states :— 

“It [‘Mr. H—’] failed, not quite undeservedly, 
perhaps, for (although it has since had some suc- 
cess in America) there was not much probability 
of its prosperity in London.” 


Mr. E. V. Lueas in his ‘ Life of Charles 
Lamb,’ after explaining the reason for its 
failure as an acting play, says :— 

‘‘The management of Drury Lane advertised 
* Mr. H—’ as a success, and intended to repeat the 
performance, but Lamb begged them not. Yet 
across the Atlantic it was frequently well received— 
another instance of America’s fidelity to Charles 
Lamb.” 

F. A. Russet. 

116, Arran Road, Catford, S.E. 


THOMAS ARROWSMITH, ARTIST (10 S. xii- 
309, 355; 11.8. x. 355)—A biography of 
this artist is given in ‘The Connoisseur’s 
Repertory,’ pt. iii., about 1828, by Thomas 
Dodd of London, latterly Manchester. 
In the list of subscribers to this work was 
“*Mr. Thomas Arrowsmith, Manchester, 
1 Duodecimo Copy.” 


**'Thomas Arrowsmith, deaf and dumb from his 
birth, which occurred about the year 1776, was 
nevertheless blessed with a quick and comprehen- 
sive mind, and a natural turn towards attaining to 
a proficiency in the art of painting portraits and 
other subjects in miniature, in which practice he 
excels, and continues so to do at the present time. 
He first exhibited at Somerset-house in 1792, two 
subjects in miniature compass, of Cain slaying 
Abel, and Mary Magdalen conversing with Christ. 





In the following year he applied himself to portrait | 
vainting, and exhibited two portraits of gentlemen. 
n 1795 he re-appeared at Somerset-house in a 

miniature of himself, and of six others, of different | 

individuals. In 1796, he produced the portrait of 


a bishop, and that of an old man. In 1797, minia- 
ture portraits of two young gentlemen, and that of 
alady. In 1798, miniature portraits of Mr. Flax- 
man, Mrs. Harris, and Mr. Weston; also of him- 
self, Mr. Harris, jun., and Mr. Creasy, jun., the two 
latter his associates, who were also alike defective 
in 9 and hearing,—in 1799, a miniature of 
Mr. Luke Fitzgerald. Mr. Arrowsmith now resides 
at Manchester, where his talents are duly ap- 
preciated.” 

On 11 Dec., 1884, when I was passing 
a shop of E. Ulph, an assumed name for 
Mr. Wilkinson, dealer in antique furniture, 
china, brasses, &c., 17, Albert Street, Man- 
chester, my attention was drawn to two 
lithographs in black antique frames. The 
inscriptions on these lithographs read thus :— 

From a sketch by T. Arrowsmith. 
Martha Blears 

of the Jolly Carter in Winton cum Barton, near 
Kecles, Lancashire, who narrowly escaped being 
assassinated on Monday, 22"* May, 15826, after 
receiving several wounds by one of the McKeands, 
in particular one 2 a Whittle under the left eye, 
which fastened in the upper jaw so firm that it was 
an hour and half before it was extracted. 

Printed by H. G. James, Manchester. 

From a sketch by T. Arrowsmith. 

W™ Higgins ’ : 
servant to J. Blearsof the Jolly Carter in Winton 
cum Barton, near Eccles, Lancashire, who escaped 
being assassinated on Monday, 22 May, 1826, by 
—— out of bed, running and hiding himself in 
the hedge of the garden. 

No. 1 printed by H. G. James, Manchester. 
Mr. Ulph said to me: “I have the ‘ Jolly 
Carters’ original signboard ; it is on sale.” 
I live next door to the place, and am only 
showing for curiosity (not on sale) two litho- 
graphs in my window.” 4 

Alexander and Michael McKeand were 
hanged at Lancaster on 18 Aug., 1826, for 
the murder of Elizabeth Bates at ‘The 
Jolly Carters” on 22 May. 

Frep L. TAvVARE, 
22, Trentham Street, Pendleton, Manchester. 


One of my relations has an engraving or 
lithograph (I forget which) of the Rev. 
Giles Chippindale, who was for many years 
curate of Winwick, on which is inscribed : 
“From a drawing by T. Arrowsmith, 
printed by C. Hullmandel.”” The Rev. Giles 
Chippindale died on 10 Oct., 1823, aged 63. 

W. H. CarpprnDAatt, Col. 

Kirkby Lonsdale. 


Evkanau Serrite (11 8S. x. 348).—In 
answer to Mr. WriGLEY’s query, I am able 
to say that a copy of Elkanah Settle’s 
poem is, at any rate, in existence. It was 
advertised in a bookseller’s catalogue a 
year or two ago, and described as in “ old 
calf with arms of Raymond and Skinner on 
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the sides.” 
to secure it. 

Settle’s funeral poems rarely contain any 
private information. He wrote them in 
general terms, so. that if not accepted by 
the relations of one person they could be 
used for some one else. Numbers of the 
bindings alone of these poems exist, for a 
late eminent London bookseller used to 
buy up copies, and, having extracted the 


I sent for it at once, but failed 


poem, turned the covers into blotting- 
books. E. Gorpon DuFr. 
Liverpool. 


LAW AGAINST CUTTING AsH TREKS (11 S. 
x. 211).—Acting on the principle ‘“ Verify 
your quotations,” I have done what I could 
to solve the difficulty of the writer at the 
above reference. 

I have read through the Act referred to— 
Pickering’s edition of the Statutes—and 
while damaging property in the case of the 
banks of rivers and streams is a felony, 
there is not in the whole statute any reference 
to “ash trees.” I have no opportunity of 
referring to The Morning Herald, 29 June, 
1824, and I would like to ask one of your 
readers who has access to the file of The 
Morning Herald in the British Museum to 
be good enough to examine it, and see what 
the report of the case against James Baker 
really alleges as the legal authority for his 
punishment. WB. 33. da. 


Use oF Minirary Titss (11 S. x. 348).— 
See ‘ King’s Regulations and Orders for the 
Army, 1912,’ pars. 234 :— 

“Officers resigning their commissions will not 
retain any rank in the service except by the King’s 
special authority”; 
and also note to pars. 253-7 :— 

** Resignation only applies to cases in which no 
gratuity or retired pay is granted to an officer on 
leaving the service ; retirement applies to all other 
cases.”’ 

Retention of rank, when permitted, is 
usually notified in the same Gazette as the 
resignation. 

In the Army List there is a list, published 
quarterly, of officers of the Regular Army, 
retired from the active list, who are in receipt 
of a retired allowance. It will be seen from 
this list that such officers retain their rank 
on retirement, the wording being “ late” 
of the regiment, but not “‘ late ” of the rank. 

No one can compel another to address 
him by his military title; it is entirely a 
matter of the “ unwritten law.”’ But what 
custom has sanctioned it might be considered 
discourteous to refuse. Je We Os 
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The retention of military titles has varied 
in the regulars; for instance, at the time I 
joined the Army, in 1859, only field officers 
retained them on retirement, the rank of 
captain, giving as it does the title to esquire, 
being then considered sufficient ; now most, 
if not all, captains keep that title. j 

The only regulations on the subject 
referring to other than regulars are that 
their military titles are to be held only during 
the embodiment of the regiments they belong 
to. Haroitp MALtet, Col. 
Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND QUARTERLY (11 8. 
x. 281, 336).—This view is quite untenable :— 

(1) The arms of Anjou were Azure, semé- 
de-lis gold, and a label gules, not merely 
the fleur-de-lis coat. 

(2) These were the arms of Anjou only 
from the time of Charles of Anjou, later King 
of Naples, son of Louis VIII. of France. 

(3) The arms of the Plantagenet family 
of the Counts of Anjou, who-have no con- 
nexion with the late Capetian Counts of 
Anjou, are uncertain, as this family suc- 
ceeded to the English throne shortly before 
the time of the crystallization of family arms, 
and afterwards used only the arms of Eng- 
land. Probably the family arms of the 
Plantagenets (if one may make a difference 
between family arms and arms of a kingdom 
at this period) were the eight leopards ram- 
pant found on Geoffrey of Anjou’s shield at 
Le Mans. 

(4) As Edward III. quartered the arms of 
France, and not the arms of Anjou, this 
quartering can be referred only to a claim to 
France, and can have no connexion with 


Anjou. D. L. GALBREATH. 
Montreux. 
Ports’ BirtHepLtaAces: ‘THOMAS, FIRst 


MarQuis OF WHARTON (11 8S. x. 329, 377).— 
[ copy the following from the Supplement of 
* An Extinct Peerage. Printed for J. Almon, 
opposite Burlington House, in Piccadilly, 
MDCCLXIX.” It does not give the birthplace 
of the first Marquis of Wharton, but shows 
he lived after 1715, I think :— 


‘Sir Thomas Wharton, Knt., summoned to 
parliament as Lord Heleigh, in the county of 
York, and Baron of Wharton, in the county of 
Westmoreland, January 30, 1544, was succeeded 
by Thomas, his son and heir, father of Philip his 
successor, whose grandson Philip succeeded to 
the honours, in which Thomas, his only son, 
became his heir ; he was one of the first who went 
over to the Prince of Orange, upon whose advance- 
ment to the throne he was made controller of the 
household, a privy-councillor, warden and _chicf 
justice in Eyre, of all his Majesty’s forests, chases, 
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parks and warrens south of Trent, also Lord 
Lieutenant of the Counties of Oxford, Bucks and 
Westmoreland. In the next reign he was con- 
tinued in his offices, and appointed one of the 
commissioners to treat for an union between 
England and Scotland, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, and created Viscount Winchenden, and Earl 
of Wharton, Dec. 29, 1706. By King George 2 
he was made lord privy y seal, one of his privy- 
council, created Marquis of W harton, and Marquis 
ot Malme ssbury, Dec. 24, 1714, also at the same 
time created Baron of Trim, Earl of Rathfarnham, 
and Marquis of Catherlough, Irish honours ; and 
at length created, on Jan. 20, 1717-18, Duke of 
Wharton, in which titles he was succeeded by his 
son Philip, who Jeaving no male issue, they 


expired ” {in 1731]. 
T. P. DorMAN. 


MAGISTRATES WEARING Hats (11 8S. ix. 
189, 253, 315).— To the notes containing in- 
stances of this usage I should like to add the 
following, which appears in a description of 
the Kaiser's entrance into the hall of the 
royal castle of Berlin, where he was to 
address the members of the Reichstag there 
assembled :— 

“* The Kaiser entered the hall in the simple gray 
field uniform, without the usual pomp, unaccom- 
panied by chamberlains and court oflicials and 
pages in glittering court dresses. Only state 
ministers, generals, and admirals followed him to 
the throne from where he read his speech, after 
covering his head with his helmet.” 


I take this from ‘ Truth about Germany : 
Facts about the War,’ New York, 1914, 
p. 15, published (principally for American 
consumption, be it said in passing) by a con- 
siderable and distinguished committee of 
Gerraan financiers, statesmen, savants, &e. 

Wn. A. McLaucHtiin. 

Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 


DuNSTABLE Larxs (11 S. viii. 469, 
515; ix. 15, 93).—The following extract 
from Part I. of ‘The Journal of William 
More, Prior of Worcester, 1518-35,’ which 
has been recently published by the Wor- 
cestershire Historical Society, may prove of 
interest :— 

“©1519 [New] yeris gyfits....the parson of Segg- 
barow a pecocke. Edward Atwod of tedyngton 
iiij dosen of larks. Robert Luntbache of ye same 
ij _dosen of larks. Robert W. alker of overbury 
i dosen of larks and a woodcocke.’ © 


Str THOMAS BROWNE AND uIS BOOKS 
(11 S. x. 321, 342).—Mr. Letts will find an 
interesting account of Father Athanasius 
Kircher, 8.J., from the pen of Father Adolf 
Miiller, S.J., in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia.’ 

HARMATOPEGOS. 





“‘ BROTHER JOHANNES ” (11 S. x. 370) is 
probably the same as Joachim, Abbot of 
Fiore, who lived in the twelfth century. His 
‘Vaticinia,’ published in Venice in 1600, 
contains quaint emblematic pictures, in some 
of which the symbols mentioned are em- 
ployed. He also prophesied the overthrow 
of the Turk. The book can be seen at the 
British Museum, or by members of the 
London Library. Ci... B 


PLacE-NAMES: SHRAPE, THRUNGE (11 S. 
x. 348).—Y. T. describes the Thrunge at 
Cowes as a narrow alley-close, or wynd. 
I have heard Wiltshire people speak of any 
such place as a drunge. B. B. 





Notes on Books. 


The Bayeux Tapestry. Introduction by Hilaire 
Belloc. (Chatto & Windus, 10s. 6d. ne 


Most of us—at least in youth—have wished that 
Harold could have been victorious at Hastings ; 
hence the ancient story of English perfidy and 
Norman vengeance, depicted in the Bayeux 
Tapestry, is slightly tinged with melanc holy. 
This indulgence in sentiment, however, does not 
diminish our admiration of that sole remaining 
example of early pictorial needlework, the in- 
comparable “telle & broderie”” with which for 
centuries the Bayeux clergy adorned their cathe- 
dral nave at the time of the feast of the Relics. 
By a miracle the Tapestry has escaped destruction 
by zealots and barbarians all these hundreds 
of years, though it was actually seized by the 
military as cover for a baggage wagon in 1792. 
In the peril of 1871 the authorities concealed it in 
all haste. May they be equally prompt and 
secret should the foreign enemy—gquod absit !— 
again approach the ancient town that was Bishop 
Odo’s seat. 

This book has a great many good points: the 
arrangement whereby pictures and letterpress 
march together step by step has been skilfully 
contrived, and is most convenient ; the coloured 
illustrations give the impression of the length and 
narrowness of the original, and also reproduce its 
delightfully unnatural hues, outcome, in all 
probability, of the limited variety of shades in the 
worsted the artist had at his command. Mr. 
Belloc’s preface and commentary are interesting 
—Mr. Belloc is always interesting ; but there 
Was surely no need in a preface containing some 
learning to adopt a colloquial lecture-room style, or 
bring the whole essay down to the level of farce 
by inserting in an imaginary. inscription such a 
name as that of ‘“‘ the Rev. Charles Woodle.’ 

It is safe to expect that as a commentator Mr. 
Belloc will incline to desert the obvious and 
bookish, but keep for company personal impres- 
sions or self-gathered information. Thus he 
dismisses with a word the enigma of the clerk and 
lfgyva, ordinarily a theme for pages of annota- 
tion, but inserts small items of French topography, 
or reminds us apropos of Odo’s rally of his follow- 
ing (pueros) that the French army term for men 
is “‘mes enfants.” Highly characteristic, too, is 
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the remark—whatever it may be worth—that 
William had ‘“‘ the round bullet head and square 
shoulders of the Gaul,’ and that ‘ the slight and 
distant strain of Scandinavian blood seems to 
have influenced neither his soul nor his body.” 
Mr. Belloc is at his happiest, perhaps, in showing 
by what conventions the artist expresses military 
movements such as the ‘act of deployment,” 
or the “ convergence of the three columns ”’ of 
William’s army “f upon the semicircular front of 
the Saxon position upon Battle Hill.” 

It need hardly be said that in connexion with 
Hastings Mr. Belloc hurls a stone against Prof. 
Freeman’s all-too-famous “ palisade’’; and, 
indeed, the younger writer has small patience with 
the departed historian. One of the main conten- 
tions of this preface, based, inter alia, on the evi- 
dence of the Confessor’s crown, sceptre, and bier, 
and the incipient heraldry on the shields of the 
warriors, is that the execution of the ‘Tapestry 
belongs to the twelfth century—roughly, from 1140 
to 1200—and not to the eleventh, the period to 
which it was assigned by Freeman. In this 
discussion citation of sources and _ authorities 
would bave been welcome. Meanwhile, the note 
on the nasal of the helmet needs revision; the 
meaning is not clear. 

It is always a pleasure to renew acquaintance 
with the wonder of Bayeux, especially in company 
so fresh and original as that of Mr. Belloc. 


Bulletin of the John Rylands Library; October. 
(Manchester University Press ; London, 
Quaritch, and Sherratt & Ifughes, 6d.) 

UnveEr ‘ Library Notes and News’ it is stated 

that since the library opened, fourteen years ago, 

120,000 volumes have been added, including 7,000 

manuscripts. In the early part of last year the 

extension of the present buildings was commenced, 
and it is expected that the first section of the 
extension will be ready for occupation towards 
the end of next year. The final portion will 
consist of a stack building to provide shelf 
accommodation for half a million volumes, sur- 
mounted by a reading-room and a manuscript- 
room, which will be reserved for special research. 

The whole will occupy an island site, thus mini- 

mizing, as far as possible, the risk of fire. A new 

department is a photographic studio, with a com- 
plete equipment of apparatus for the making of 
facsimiles. 

The Lecture Session opened on the 14th ult., 
when Dr. Peake took for his subject ‘How to 
Study the New Testament.’ Other subjects 
include ‘ Babylonian Law and the Mosaic Code,’ 
by Dr. Johns; ‘The Youth of Vergil,’ by Dr. 
Conway; ‘Ancient Egypt and the Dawn of 
Civilization,’ by Dr. Elliot Smith; and ‘ World 
Literature : the New Departure in the Study of 
Literature,’ by Dr. Moulton. 

We are glad to find that the second volume of 
the ‘ Catalogue of Greek Papyri’ may be looked 
for towards the end of the year. The ‘ Catalogue 
of English Books to 1640 in the John Rylands 
Library,’ which has been in course of preparation 
for a number of years, will also be in the hands of 
the printer in the course of the next two months, 
Two new issues of the “ John Rylands Facsimiles”’ 
are in active preparation. The first will consist 
of a portfolio of reproductions of eight early 
engravings in the possession of the Library, 


jucluding the famous prints of ‘ St. Christopher ’ 





and *The Annunciation,’ for which the descriptive 
text is being prepared by Mr. Campbell Dodgson 
of the British Museum. The other, the ‘ Odes 
and Psalms of Solomon,’ will be reproduced in 
facsimile of the exact size of the original 
Syriac manuscript, and will be accompanied by 
a typographical reprint or transliteration, and a 
revised translation, upon which Dr. Rende? 
Harris is at present engaged. There will be an 
exhaustive introduction dealirg with the varia- 
tions of the fragmentary MS. in the British 
Museum, the accessory patristic testimonies, and 
a summary of the most important criticisms that 
have appeared since Dr. Harris published his first 
edition in 1909. Prof. Thumb, who delivered a 
lecture on ‘ The Modern Greek and his Ancestry ’ 
in the lecture hall of the Library on the 9th of 
October, 1913, has expanded it, with illustrated 
notes, and it appears in the present number. 

As the Bulletin was going to press the sad 
news was received of the death of the Hon. 
Treasurer, Mr. Stephen Joseph Tennant, which 
occurred on the 7th of October. He was the twin 
brother of the late Mrs. Rylands, the foundress of 
the Library, and was closely associated with the 
institution from its inception, and served it with 
untiring devotion. 


Bruges: a Record and an Impression. By Mary 
Stratton. Illustrated by Charles Wade. (Bats- 
ford, 5s. net.) 


LowELL, in one of his wittiest poems, thus 
describes the commercial decadence of a town in 
New England :— 

The railway ruined it, the natives say, 

That passed unwisely fifteen miles away, 

And made a drain to which, with steady ooze, 
Filtered away law, stage-coach, trade, and news. 
The railway saved it : so at least think those 

Who love old ways, old houses, old repose. 

The ancient city of Bruges lost its mercantile 
eminence long before railways were dreamt of, 
but preserved its old houses, its old repose, and 
many of its old ways. There is, indeed, no city 
easily accessible from London (at least in time 
of peace) in which the visitor feels more removed 
from the strenuous life of our age, and nearer to 
the fifteenth century, than Bruges. Mrs. Stratton, 
who is not a novice in the field of literature, bas 
given us a delightful book, describing the streets, 
the quays, the churches, and the other public 
buildings of “the quaint old Flemish city ” ; 
Mr. Arthur Stratton has contributed a very 
useful chapter on its architectural features ; and 
the work is illustrated by Mr. Charles Wade in 
a manner admirably suited to the subject. 


By P. W. 
(Longmans & Co., 


A Social History of Ancient Ireland. 
Joyce. Second Edition. 
1/. 1s. net.) 

TuIs is a valuable treatise upon the social life of 

ancient Ireland in all its phases. {[t is written 

in a clear and interesting style, and displays that 
intimate knowledge and deep research which 
one would expect from its author. It deals, in 

a broad and comprehensive manner, with the 

variety of subjects which must necessarily come 

under the purview of a writer upon social history. 

The three main sections of Part I. are Government, 

Military System, and Law. In this part are 

described the laws relating to land, which are of 
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importance in view of the outstanding position 
which land laws have occupied in the more recent 
history of the country. Itis certainly worth noting 
in this connexion that land in Ireland was origin- 
ally, so far as can be gathered, common property. 
Part II. embraces ‘ Religion, Learning, and Art.’ 
Its subjects claim an interest wider than the 
purely Hibernian, as _ linking Ireland with 
Druidic Britain and Gaul, and with the ancient 
monastic seats of learning on the Continent and 
the early schoolmen. Part III. includes the 
many topics which come under the heading 
‘ Social and Domestic Life,’ e.g., marriage, family 
names, the house and its contents, ornaments, 
trades and craftsmen, sports, animals, funerals, 
monuments. There is a valuable list of authori- 
ties, and an excellent Index. The two volumes 
contain nearly four hundred illustrations, includ- 
ing some beautiful reproductions, both plain 
and in colour, of the matchless work of the ancient 
Irish illuminators and goldsmiths. 


Book - Prices Current. Vol. XXVIII. 
(Elliot Stock, 11. 5s. 6d. yearly.) 


Tats part contains particulars of sales from 
May 27th to the 31st of July, and includes a 
portion of the library of the Earl of Pembroke 
(this realized 38,9361.) ; the fourth portion of the 
Huth Library (18,6111.); and books and auto- 
graph manuscripts of L. Stevenson, the 
property of Mr. Lloyd Osbourne. 

Mr. J. Ul. Slater in the Introduction calls 
attention to the radically different arrangement 
from the previous volumes. In these each sale 
was reported as it took place, the auctioneers’ 
catalogue being rearranged so as to present the 
chief entries in alphabetical order. This possessed 
a slight advantage in keeping each sale distinct ; 
but it has been felt that a system of alphabetical 
arrangement throughout would offer advantages 
that would more than compensate for the 
loss of this. The Table of Contents has been 
elaborated so as to aid in the furtherance of the 
new scheme, and the abolition of the Index has 
made it possible to include some thousands of 
additional entries. Mr. Slater says that, ‘‘ speak- 
ing generally, the season 1913-14 has been very 
important on account of the large number of 
valuable books that have been sold. These have 
at times realized extremely high prices, giving 
rise to the impression that hardly any amount is 
too much to pay for books that are urgently 
wanted....On the other hand, books of an ordinary 
character, such as can be got with comparatively 
little trouble when wanted, have fallen in price 
very greatly during the past ten years. Such 
books as these are the foundation of every 
modern library, and that they should be procur- 
able at such low prices as now prevail will go a 
very long way to compensate for the virtual loss 
of many of the volumes which time and the hour 
have placed beyond the grasp of the vast majority 
of those who take an interest in books for what 
they contain, and therefore for what they teach 
us ” 


Part 5. 


Among the special prices recorded we note 
‘The Book of St. Albans,’ 1486, 1,8007. (the 
Rylands copyis the only other complete one known) ; 
‘The Trial of Admiral Byng,’ 1757, 851. (General 
Wolfe’s copy, with his autograph annotations ; the 
volume is described in The Times of 28 May, 1914) ; 
and the Kelmscott Chaucer, 85/7. In a list under 





Cicero is the edition printed in Italy, without 
= printer’s name, or date (Subiaco, Conrad 

weynheym & Arnold Pannartz, before 30 Sept., 
1465). This is the first book printed in Italy, and 
probably the first printed Latin classic. It 
brought 1,0007. First editions of George Eliot’s: 
works realized good prices: ‘ Adam Bede,’ 61. 5s. + 
‘Scenes of Clerical Life,’ 7/. 10s. ; and ‘ Brother 
and Sister,’ for private circulation only, 81. 5s. 
T. K. Hervey’s ‘ Book of Christmas,’ first edition, 
illustrations by Seymour, 1836, brought 11. 12s. 
Hervey was editor of The Atheneum from 1846: 
to 1853. Among the Homers was the Florence: 
edition of 1488, 3607. La Fontaine’s ‘ CEuvres: 
complétes,’ printed on vellum, Paris, 1814, 
fetched 1321.; and a copy of the first edition of 
Tennyson’s ‘ Timbuctoo,’ 1829, bound in morocco 
extra, 41. 10s. It is interesting to recall what 
The Atheneum said on the 22nd of July, 1829, 
with regard to the latter: ‘‘ We have never before 
seen a prize poem which indicated really first-rate 
poetical genius, and which would have done 
honour to any man that ever wrote. Such, we do 
not hesitate to affirm, is the little work before us.”’ 
And after a long extract from the poem, the 
question was asked: ‘‘ How many men have lived 
for a century who could equal this ? ” 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica: September. 
Edited by W. Bruce Bannerman. (Mitchell 
Hughes & Clarke, 2s. 6d.) 

TuHIs part contains ‘ The Pedigrees of Fuller of 

Blewbury,’ contributed by Mr. J. F. Fuller; ‘ The- 

Scotts of Harperrig,’ communicated by Mr. 

John A. Inglis; and ‘Sir John Doddridge, Judge 

of the King’s Bench, and the Rev. Dr. Philip. 

Doddridge of Northampton.’ The latter is well 

remembered for his hymns. He died at Lisbon, 

26 Oct., 1751, and was buried there. At Lisbon 

as well as at the Doddridge Chapel, Northampton, 

are monumental inscriptions. Mr. Sidney E. 

Doddridge, who contributes this paper, gives also- 

the pedigree of the American line. 

Mr. David C. Herries continues his notes on the- 
Herries of Auchensheen and of Barclay; Mr. 
Milner -Gibson Cullum, his extracts from parish 
registers rclating to the Corsellis family ; and Mr. 
George J. Lind, ‘The Register of the British 
Cemetery, Oporto,’ containing all interments from 
the beginning of 1876. In ‘ Notes about the 
Boothby Family’ it is pointed out with reference 
to Charles Boothby Skrimsher that both in 
‘N. & Q.’ for 7 March, 1908, and ‘ Visits to Fields: 
of Battle,’ by Richard Brooke, 1856, he is stated 
to have restored the ancient monument erected on 
Blore Heath in 1459. 


WE are glad to notice that, in spite of the 
difficulties resulting from the state of war, the 
conductors of The Burlington Magazine are able to. 
maintain the high standard of their publication. 
The illustrations in the November number present: 
many points of present interest. Mr. A. Gardner 
provides an excellent series of photographs of some 
of the sculptures of Reims Cathedral, with critical 
and historical remarks. The tympanum of the 
main doorway of the north transept, and that of a 
smaller door in the same transept ; the Last Judg- 
ment tympanum ; the group of the Visitation from 
the west front (which, in spite of its almost classic 
character, Mr. Gardner judges to be genuine 
medieval work); the pleasant-featured statues in 
the porches; St. Remi from the north porch—all 
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these are included. Under the heading of ‘ Record 
of Various Works of Art in Belgium’ we have first 
some full-page photogravures of the “ Colibrant” 
triptych from the church of St. Gummaire in 
Lierre, a work of art the existence of which is now 
rendered problematical by the bombardment of 
that town. It is of great beauty, especially, one 
may remark, the panel of the Presentation in the 
Temple. Under this heading come also descrip- 
tions and illustrations of a gable of the Vleesch- 
huis, Antwerp, and two sacrament-houses in 
Louvain. An article by Mr. 0. Siren discusses, 
with reproductions, some pictures of Jacopo del 
Casentino, a pupil of Giotto, hitherto somewhat 
obscure in art history. A new portrait of Sir John 
“Godsalve by Hans Holbein the Younger is repro- 
‘duced by Mr. Paul Ganz; and an unrecorded 
Bronzino of Ezzelino da Romano, now illustrated 
for the first time by the courtesy of Mr. Max 
Rothschild, is discussed by Mr. Tancred Borenius. 
The frontispiece depicts some early Chinese stone 
— from the collection of M. Léonce Rosen- 
berg. 





BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Mr. BARNARD of Tunbridge Wells describes 
nearly 600 items in his Catalogue 96, which is 
‘devoted very largely to bibliography and kindred 
subjects. He offers for 21. 15s. the 3 vols. of 
Allibone’s ‘ Critical Dictionary’ (1877), together 
with the 2 vols. of Kirk’s ‘Supplement’ (1891). 
We noticed both a copy of Halkett and Laing’s 
‘Dictionary of the Anonymous and Pseudony- 
mous Literature of Great Britain’ (1882-8, 
‘61. 108.) and one of Barbier’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Ouvrages Anonymes,’ in the third edition with 
‘Supplement (1872-89), 21. 15s. There are an 
original edition of the volume of the ‘ Index 
Expurgatorius’ issued at Rome in 1607, offered 
at 11. 5s., and one of the Huth Library Catalogues, 
‘of which only 130 were printed for sale (1880), 
offered for 51. 58. A copy of-‘ The Cambridge 
Modern History,’ 14 vols., with atlas, tables, and 
general index, is to be had for 71. A smaller work 
worth mentioning is ‘ L’Art de vérifier les Dates,’ 
3 folio vols., published in Paris between 1783 and 
1787, which is concerned with ‘ Faits Historiques,’ 
‘ Chartres,’ ‘ Chroniques et autres anciens Monu- 
ments,’ 11. 12s. Mr. Barnard’s collection of 
Dante literature seems pretty extensive; he 
includes seventeen works in the present list, and 
invites application for a special catalogue of the 
subject. 


Mgssrs. SOTHERAN & Co.’s Catalogue No. 751 
“presents, like all its predecessors, an embarras de 
richesses for the reviewer. If we restrict ourselves 
in this notice to mentioning a few of the best of 
seventeenth-century books, it is not because we 
have failed to observe many highlyinteresting items 
‘belonging to other centuries. Messrs. Sotheran 
shave a notebook of some 300 pp.small 4to, bound 
in old calf, which comes from Mr. Arthur Clifford’s 
-collection, and belonged originally to the Sir 
Walter Aston of Tixall who was Ambassador in 
‘Spain at the time when the Spanish match was 
engaging the attention of the English and Spanish 
‘Courts. The volume contains on 30 pp. notes by 
Aston both on diplomatic affairs and on matters 
of general interest in Spain. In a different hand, 
:and belonging to the year 1647, are other entries, 





which fill nine more pages, 1620-47 (3/7. 3s.). We 
marked also a publisher’s presentation copy of 
Bacon’s ‘ Henry VII.,’ 1622, 41. A most attrac- 
tive item is a set of four duodecimo volumes in one, 
bound by Riviere, being (1) ‘The Warnings of 
Germany’; (2) ‘The Invasions of Germany,’ 
having a note in MS. on a fly-leaf relating to the 
capture of Magdeburg ; (3) ‘The Lamentations of 
Germany,’ composed these by an ‘‘ Eyewitness” ; 
and (4) ‘ Lacryme Germanie.’ The date, 1638, 
will sufficiently indicate what are the mournful 
facts dealt with. The price is 151. But the 
greatest prizes among the seventeenth - century 
books are two MSS. of Rochefoucauld’s 
‘Mémoires.’ The first is a copy, on 396 pp. of 
paper, by a contemporary hand, purporting to 
contain corrections of style, which begins in 1626, 
as but one other MS. does. This was acquired by 
M. Petitot, who used it for his edition of the 
‘ Mémoires,’ and is a quarto volume bound in old 
French calf. The second is a MS., on 214 pp. 
folio, bound by Bozerian, in the hand of La 
Rochefoucauld’s secretary, with corrections both 
in the author’s and in another hand. For the 
first 40l., and for the second 50l., is the price 
asked. One other item we may mention, though 
it is not included within the limit above prescribed 
—a set of Hansard in 658 volumes, from the begin- 
ning (1806) to 1908, 2601. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Aotices to Correspondents, 


CoRRESPONDENTsS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
poe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. pte om ee who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

Mr. Danie, HipweEwu (84, St. John’s Wood 
Terrace, N.W.) would be pleased to receive addi- 
tions, corrections, and suggestions for the improve- 
ment of his Subject Bibliography included (pp. 537- 
595) in Clegg’s ‘Directory of Booksellers,’ 1914, 
with a view to its publication in a separate form. 


Mr. Joun T. Pace writes that he would be 
grateful to Mr. Davin Satnon if he would kindly 
say whether the words set out ante, p. 350, repre- 
sent the whole of the inscription to Jemima 
Nicholas at Fishguard, and would also indicate the 
position of the grave. 


Dr. Wi.Lcock.—Both forwarded. 





